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YANK BRIDES FROM BRITAIN. 50,000 ARE COMING 
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Back from the AAF to the Studebaker job of 
apprentice tool maker he left in 1942, has come 
W. A. Smith, Jr. His proud father, W. A. Smith, 
tool supervisor, and a veteran of 26 Studebaker 
years, is seen giving the young man a suggestion. 





They're "Mike" and Bob” to their fellow workers 
in the Studebaker plants. Mike Milavecz, a gauge 
maker, has 28 notable years at Studebaker to his 
credit. His son, Bob, was a Navy Aviation 
Cadet before returning to his Studebaker job. 








Meet the Townsleys of South 
Bend—J. B. Townsley, the father, 
is 56. W. B. Townsley, the son, is 
25. Their expert craftsmanship is 
the kind that puts extra miles of 
fine performance into every Stude- 
baker. You never have to pay 
any premium for this plus value. 
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Unchanged 


in a changing world! 


Studehaker’s trustworthy 


Jather-and-son 


ARS vary in appearance with 

the years. Mechanical im- 

provements add new zest and con- 
venience to driving. 

But there’s one thing unchang- 
ing in the ever-changing automo- 
bile picture—and that’s the quality 
of Studebaker’s unique father-and- 
son craftsmanship. 

Today, that trustworthy crafts- 
manship is one of the best reasons 
for buying a Studebaker, just as it 
was back in motoring’s goggle- 
and-duster days. 

Thanks to painstaking care in 
every detail of their manufacture, 
Studebaker cars stay singularly 
free from the need for frequent and 
costly repairs—and they continue 
to command excellent prices as 
used cars, long after they have left 


crafismanship 


the hands of their original owners. 

For generations, the quality of 
Studebaker craftsmanship has 
been zealously maintained by 
responsible workmen who are 
friendly neighbors and solid citi- 
zens with their roots deep in South 
Bend’s history. 

Home-loving, home-owning 
family men themselves, these 
craftsmen have been encouraging 
their own sons, through the years, 
to join with them in building 
Studebaker cars to the very high- 
est standards of excellence. 


South Bend 27, Indiana, U. S. A. 


BUILDER OF CARS WORTHY 
OF AMERICA’S HOMES 
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Talking 


Recently I read an editorial on the 
labor union business agent that is espe- 
cially significant in view of today’s 
labor unrest, because it was written by 
a man on the labor side of the “fence.” 
The writer is Maurice R. Franks, edi- 
tor of the official organ of the Railroad 
Yardmasters of America. I am going 
to quote liberally from Mr. Franks’ 
editorial, because it seems to me he has 
put his finger on one of the causes of 
the present day atmosphere of antag- 
onism complicating labor-management 
problems, and because he offers some 
advice that everyone with the interest 
of the working man at heart should 
consider well. 

Mr. Franks’ editorial says: “The 
hard boiled ‘chip on the shoulder’ labor 
leader is well on the way out of the 
house of labor. Not only is the public 
getting fed up, but union men them- 
selves are realizing that they, too, can 
get along much better without this 
type.’They will be replaced by men of 
high caliber, worthy of the responsi- 
bilities of this profession. Labor lead- 
ers who operate on the basis of giving 
everyone ‘the business’ have done more 
to retard the legitimate progress of 
unionism than any other present ob- 
stacle. It is about time to clean house 
of them, and in their place must come 
agents who know something about busi- 
ness, 

“Many of our present day busi- 
ness agents seem to be imbued with the 
idea that they are important individuals 
when they disrupt business through the 
assertion of their authority. They seem 
to believe that all employers are the 
enemies of the workers; that it is their 
duty to stir up trouble which will put 
business out of business. 

“Too few business agents and labor 
leaders have any idea of how business 
is operated and what it is actually op- 
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it Over 


erated for. The main reason is to pro- 
duce a service’ or commodity for profit. 
The profit motive does not necessarily 
mean that all employers are void of 
humanitarian instincts, that they are 
not interested in the welfare of the 
workers. It is imperative for business 
agents to learn something about busi- 
ness. When they do they will realize 
that business and labor are partners in 
a common cause, to produce for profit, 
to make a commodity available to peo- 
ple at a price which encourages pro- 
duction, which allows a reasonable re- 
turn for the partners of industry. 

“When wages and working condi- 
tions are gained through numerical 
strength and coercion, they will last so 
long as they do not interfere with the 
main objective of business—profit. 
When they do, it becomes only a mat- 
ter of time when the worker will be 
walking Ahe streets looking for a job, 
and I can visualize his business agent 
not so far behind him. 

“There is nothing wrong with the 
principles of organized labor, with the 
right to collective bargaining aimed at 
bringing about a better understanding 
between the partners of industry. How- 
ever, it is wrong when this union labor 
movement, through monopolistic strat- 
egy, is used to stir up hatred between 
the partners, which discourages invest- 
ment and therefore production. 

“No matter what part we play’ in 
our economic structure, whether we be 
workers or employers, we must remem- 
ber that the injury of one is the con- 
cern of all. What hurts business hurts 
labor. What hurts the customer and 
the general public, eventually reflects 
itself upon the partners of industry.” 

If there were a wider realization of 
the truths so ably stated by Mr. 
Franks, there could not be the feeling 
that exists today in the labor crisis. 


Cordially, 


ay ae el 


Publisher 


Between 
Ourselves 


Voice of Youth: About Fannie 
Hurst’s articles on us bobbysoxers. She 
talks as if we are the most disgraceful 
group of girls in America. She hasn’t got 
any business to talk that way about us. 
Maybe we like the way we dress, the way 
we walk and the way we talk. We’re still 
growing up and she has had her girlhood. 

D. C., Wood River, Jil. 

{Fannie’s just an icky, a square and 

maybe jealous.—Ed.] 


School Independence: Re “Federal 
School Aid” letter by Mrs, F, Clark, 
Roundup, Mont. (PATHFINDER, Jan. 9). 
I think it is as necessary to keep govern- 
ment and schools ‘separated as to keep 
Church and State separated. 

B. McGee, Waxahachie, Tex. 


Strike Cures: It seems to us Presi- 
dent Truman has shown real statesman- 
ship in his proposals for fact-finding, a 
cooling-off period and in his appeal to the 
people. We must recommend for consid- 
eration something already practiced by 
certain big businesses—annual wage and 
profit-sharing. These should be promoted. 

H. G, Newell, Troy, Pa. 


Scolding Us: I am very disgusted 
with the letters you choose to publish, If 
our dear martyred President were here to 
defend himself, it would be different, but 
you seem to choose letters trying to 
blacken his name, none of the opposite. 

Mrs, Earl Snyder, Muskegon, Mich. 

{Mrs. Snyder obviously missed a num- 

ber of issues of Paturinper.—Ed.] 


Our Shortcomings: I have been tak- 
ing your magazine for some time and 
think PATHFINDER is misnamed. If you 
really have been seeking paths, the most 
that you have found seem to have led to 
dead ends. You seem to be sanctioning 
the one that we are following and on 
which we are getting deeper into the 
quicksands, 

William D. Horton, Lockwood, Ohio 

{Look again, Mr. Horton.—Ed.] 


Swing o' the Kilts: As a Scot, I did 
not like the use of the term “plaid skirts” 
(PATHFINDER, Dec. 26). Scottish regi- 
ments do not wear skirts, they wear kilts. 
You mention kilts, all right, but that skirt 
business doesn’t fit in the picture at all. 

J. D. Fraser, Silver City, N. Mex. 

[Right, Mr. Fraser, no skirts. —Ed.] 


Bouquet for Bowles: Notwithstand- 
ing all the fuss and fume about price reg- 
ulations, we all seem to fare pretty well 
and make a 4ittle money. And now when 
we see machinery, automobiles, radios and 
household appliances coming back at 
prices only slightly above pre-war levels, 
we are convinced that somebody “high up” 
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is doing a good job. We are glad to have 
a sticker and not a quitter at the head 
of OPA, 
E. E. Butson, Jennings, La. 
al 
A Retort: I wonder if A. M. Benja- 
min (Between Ourselves, Jan. 9) ever 
heard of the other unions known to the 
public as “associations” and their strikes 
known as “recessions.” They figured the 
ceiling would blow off after VJ-Day and 
they would make a cleaning just like in 
the cost-plus war days. It didn’t happen, 
so they just quit and waited. Where’s the 
butter? 
Dewey Born, Prescott, Ariz. 
[It ain’t—Ed.] 


Artists’ Ways: Giorgione’s disregard 
of the Biblical facts, in this instance omis- 
sion of the swaddling clothes (PaATH- 
FINDER cover, Dec. 26), is nothing new 
under the sun. Poets and artists, in their 
creative zeal, often overlook the prosy de- 
tails of the commonplace. 

J. J. Mealy, Reynolds, N. D. 


Russia's. Chance: In one respect 
Russia is ahead of the U. S. She has a 
law against strikes. And with the machin- 
ery and material she is getting from con- 
quered Germany, she will very soon com- 
pete with the U. S. in production. 

Arthur H. Wakeman, Baton Rouge, La. 


Discipline: Parents of today’s ‘teen- 
agers who are not afraid to use discipline 
when discipline is called for deserve 
hearty commendation. The average ‘teen- 
ster is proof that delinquents are bewild- 
ered exceptions to the rule and therefore 
rate sympathy, not front page headlines. 

Jack Miller, Petersburg, Va. 

[Not sympathy; understanding.—Ed.] 


Unfinishéd Symphony: The editorial 
on “brands” was a fine eulogy to high- 
grade, honest products but it was also like 
an unfinished symphony. The 31 awarded 
certificates represent products generally 
beyond the reach of the common man. To 
assure him honest value, “grade labeling” 
also is a necessity. This would aid in 
eliminating dishonest merchandising. 

Edward A. Weber, Waterford, Wis. 


Farmer's Dream: I would like to see 
John L, Lewis organize the farmers. We 
have never been organized, but if we were, 
we could sell at our own price, “vote to- 
gether” and be recognized in politics. Cot- 
ton is selling in Atlanta at 24¢ and men’s 
plain handkerchiefs at so¢. 

E, J. Hart, Duluth, Ga. 


A Query: Just why should the Amer- 
ican taxpayer be called upon to lend Eng- 
land 4.4 billion dollars? Have we not 
done enough for her in money and sup- 
plies all through the war to say nothing of 
all the boys who died in order to save her 
from the Germans? 

Ella Valentine, Yakima, Wash. 


Housing Solution: Why all the stir 
about lack of housing? There are plenty 
of houses, free of rent and with free fuel, 
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water, garden plots and a place to raise 
poultry, cows, hogs, etc. I am referring 
to the farms lying vacant all over the 
United States. This would solve the “un- 
employment” problem, too. 
Roy Calhoun, Earle, Ark. 

{Rather free with “Free” aren’t you, 

Mr. Calhoun ?—Ed.] 


For Crippled Children: In a recent 
issue you mentioned two great infantile 
paralysis foundations but you failed to 
make mention of the oldest and largest 
crippled children’s foundation—the Shrin- 
ers’ Crippled Children’s Hospitals, founded 
in 1920 with hospitals in all sections of 
the country. 

Cliff W. Nelson, Detroit Lakes, Minn. 

[A bow to the Shriners.—Ed.] 


Pass It Around: In regards to our 
President being a cocktail drinker, I don’t 
consider that any other person’s affair and 
I think that if our Congress had some of 
the same brand that Mr. Truman drinks 
it might get somewhere with its work. 

J. S. Marever, Altoona, Pa. 


Short Dresses: In regards to Mrs. 
Gray’s letter (PATHFINDER, Dec. 26) I 
must say that many are not only dis- 
gusted by the anatomical display short 
dresses afford, they are disturbed as well. 
Official records show that juvenile delin- 
quency is increasing by leaps and bounds. 
So keep right on shortening the skirts and 
lengthening the court records. It’s your 
little girl that pays the bill. 

Mrs. Ruth Harris, Clinton, Ark. 


Lord Jeffrey: As an alumnus of Am- 
herst I was interested in the story of the 
“Beast of New England” (PATHFINDER, 
Jan. 9). Of course the morals of the times 
were quite, different from those of today 
and a savage Indian was like any other 
wild beast. The song “Lord Jeffrey Am- 
herst” was written by James Hamilton of 
the Class of ’o8 and he received a prize 
from a fund established for Amherst col- 
lege songwriters. Beast or not, “Lord Jef- 
frey Amherst” as a college song is about 
tops as they go. 

Amherst, Class of 1914, Philadelphia, Pa. 

[And a rollicking good tune.—Ed.] 


Sharing Profits: Mr. Truman plans 
to reduce General Motors’ profits. Why 
doesn’t he plan to reduce auto workers’ 
profits algo, so that millions working for 
half of GM wage rates can buy cars and 
trucks? These are very necessary in haul- 
ing men to work, and farm products to 
market. Maybe Mr. Truman thinks auto 
workers can cast more votes than auto 
buyers. 

Elmer Engleman, Roanoke, Va. 

[Maybe —Ed.] 


A Considerate Landlord: Yes, 
young people should save their money and 
buy homes—especially if they have chil- 
dren—which fact according to some land- 
lords is very unfortunate. 

Well, I’m not so old—35—and I’m a 
landlord. But I deplore this griping about 
children and the fact that they might mar 





something in a precious house. I also was 
a kid myself once (I think). I don’t sup- 
pose Mr. Loomis ever was! There are 
two sides to every question but Mr. L. 
only stated the nasty side. 

H. T. Higley 


Cotton: In “Under the Dome” 
(PATHFINDER, Jan. 16), you mention a 
report that Russia “would produce 6 bil- 
lion bales of cotton this year, 18 billion 
within a few years.” Six billion bales of 
cotton, not to mention 18 billion bales, is 
some cotton in the opinion of one who 
was born and reared in a cotton country. 

Grady Peerey, Corinth, Miss. 

[Millions is correct.—Ed.] 


Beds for Vets: There has been a 
great deal of talk about the housing short- 
age in Washington. I have a solution. 
Fire all “Chairborne” Commanders in the 
Pentagon; empty all offices of unnecessary 
equipment ; place the desks end to end and 
top with inner-spring mattresses. Then 
turn the Pentagon into a housing center 
for returning G.I.s. 

Frank H. Reisner, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Under The Dome 


LEGAL FIGHT may result from government seizure of meat-—packing plants. Secre- 
tary Anderson has virtually promised workers wage increases. Question 
is, if government grants them, can management be forced to pay them 
when it gets its plants back? 

U.S. PRESTIGE ABROAD has been seriously lowered by strikes, demobilization 
protests, private reports from UNO meeting indicate. Also, talk of 
friction between Truman and Byrnes hampers latter's effectiveness. 

DURING FEPC FILIBUSTER, Southern Senators got a tip-off from a top Administra- 
tion source that Truman wouldn't push for FEPC if, in trade, he could 
get passage of some other legislation like the Full Employment bill. 

REPUBLICAN ATTACK on the budget will center on two key issues: (1) the British 
loan; (2) the large number of government employes and the cost of 
government generally. That's the inside tip. 

TRUMAN MESSAGE was considered poorly edited. Cause is supposed to be shortage 
in White House personnel. 

NEW USES FOR HELIUM are being sought by researchers without much success yet. 


FRIENDS CONTRAST the way Pearl Harbor blame has affected Kimmel and Short. 
Latter's health has broken under the strain, but Kimmel still seems 

‘ hale and hearty. 

FOREIGN TRADE EXPERTS claim Canada is in best position now to pick up export 
business and is busily going after it. 

WAR-—BIG DEHYDRATED FOOD INDUSTRY is working hard to get some peacetime business 
but is running into consumer resistance. Plan is to concentrate on 
institutions, restaurants, etc., where cooking is big business. 

COMMERCE DEPARTMENT is sounding out business on a form of grade labeling. It's 
promoting more informative branding so the buyer can better tell the 
quality of the product. 

COFFEE SHORTAGE RUMORS aren't true. The supply is ample. 

JUSTICE DEPARTMENT won't confirm it yet, but its anti-trust suit against 
Aluminum Company of America will be dropped now that Alcoa has granted 
free use of its bauxite patents. 

ONE-FOURTH of all frequency modulation radio channels has been asked for by 

groups representing farm organizations,. small businessmen, veterans. 

RACKETS INVOLVING VETERANS COMPENSATION has, VA exercised. One method: Trade 
school, existing in name only, is set up, collects $500 for every vet 
"student" in payment for courses it never gives. Meanwhile, vet draws 
compensation while in "training," but he usually already has a job. 

CITRUS FRUIT is big new interest of Peruvian agriculturists. Delegation 
recently arrived in U.S. to study growing methods. 

PUBLIC POWER DEVELOPMENT in Southwest is being quietly pushed by Administration. 
Interior Department has program calling for eventual production of 
1.25 million kilowatts in Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana area. 

TARIFF REDUCTIONS are about to be recommended by the Administration and it will 
set off a debate in Congress the like of which hasn't been seen since 
the Smoot-Hawley bill. 

FARM LABOR PROBLEM is getting more attention than most realize. In addition to 
slowing down repatriation of war prisoners who've been working on 
farms, Washington is negotiating with Caribbean countries to import 
labor. 


pricing formula. 


NATIONAL FARMERS UNION is sniping at Agriculture Secretary Anderson. Its 
leaders are sore because he's ignored their recommendations too often. 
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New Sickness and Accident Plan 


Includes $25 Weekly Benefit Feature 


Costs Only $12 a Year— Down Payment $2.50 
Pays Hospital Benefits For Accidents 


The 59-year-old North American Accident 
Insurance Company of Chicago announces a 
new plan that pays $25 a week for 10 weeks for 
certain specified accidents and sicknesses. It 
also pays $25 a week for 4 weeks for accidents 
requiring hospital confinement. Yet the total 
cost is only $12 a year. (Even this small 
amount can be paid monthly—$2.50 down and 
$2.00 a month for 5 months—total cost $12.50.) 
The purpose of this new Premier Limited Dou- 
ble Duty Policy is to bring sickness and acci- 
dent protection within the reach of men and 
women who do not have large savings with 
which to meet sudden doctor or hospital bills, or 
lost income. 


This new plan also has a double-indemnity 
feature covering travel accidents. You receive 
$50 a week if disabled by an accident in a bus, 
taxicab, street car, train, etc., and $75 a week if 
the accident requires hospital confinement. 
There is another new special feature that pays 
up to $25 cash for doctor bills, even for a minor 
accident such as a cut finger. In case of acci- 
dental death the policy pays one thousand dol- 
lars cash to your family. Two thousand dollars 
if caused by a travel accident. 


In addition, it covers many sicknesses includ- 
ing pneumonia, cancer, appendicitis operation, 
etc., paying the weekly benefits whether con- 
fined to home or hospital. 


The entire cost is only $12 a year, for both 
men and women between the ages of 15 and 64 
inclusive. Between the ages of 65 and 75 the 
cost is only $18 a year. Protects you 24 hours a 
6 
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day. No reduction in benefits regardless of age. 
No medical examination is required. 


North American Accident Insurance Com- 
pany of Chicago has devoted almost sixty years 
to the underwriting of Accident and Health In- 
surance. It has paid out over $37,000,000 to 
grateful policy holders when they needed help 
most. North American is under the supervision 
of the Insurance Departments of 47 States and 
District of Columbia. 


Men and women who would like full details 
about this new plan are urged to write a letter or 
postcard for a revealing booklet called ‘“‘Cash 
or Sympathy.” This booklet is absolutely free. 
It will come by ordinary mail without charge or 
obligation of any kind. No one will call to de- 
liver it. We suggest you get a free copy by 
sending your name and address with postal 
zone number to Premier Policy Division, North 
American Accident Insurance Co. of Chicago, 
830 Broad Street, Dept. 400, Newark 2, New 


Jersey. 
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The Nation 


Breakthrough 


Ford, Chrysler wage agreements crack 
strike front, raise hopes for settle- 
ment of other disputes 


The week began as one of the na- 
tion’s gloomiest. Strikes froze the wheels 
of industry. Some 1.65 million workers 
were out. The public lacked meat, soon 
would lack other essentials, Then the sun 
broke through. 

Ford and the United Auto Workers 
agreed on an 18¢-an-hour increase (aver- 
age hourly wage of $1.37). Chrysler 
signed for 184¢ (average $1.30}). 

Both CIO and AFL strikers agreed 
to go back when the government seized 
the meat-packing plants, began operations 
under Gayle Armstrong, New Mexico 
rancher representing the Department of 
Agriculture, 

Wage demands of 1.25 million rail 
workers were submitted to arbitration, a 
strike vote called off. 

Still Out. But not all the nation’s 
economy had thawed. Until the steel 
strike was settled, the Ford and Chrysler 
agreements wouldn’t mean all-out pro- 
duction. The General Motors strike con- 
tinued, with the union insisting on 19}¢ 
or $1.314 an hour. The electrical workers’, 
other disputes went on. 

Maneuvers. Jockeying for position, 
labor and management went to the public. 
U. S. Steel’s President Benjamin Fairless 
suggested in a radio address that the Pres- 
ident call a management conference to de- 
termine how much wages could be ‘in- 
creased without inflation, got a flat turn- 
down from Truman. 

CIO President Murray charged big 


> TRIKLY 
r ORRIDDEN =: 


LOS ANGELES. A stee! worker mocks anfi- 


picketing injunctions. 
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business with “conspiring” against unions, 
got a denial from Fairless. Then Murray 
protested tax, other rebates to industry, 
estimated the total at $20 billion, got a 
pooh-pooh from NAM, which put the fig- 
ure at $1 billion. Finally, the CIO urged 
that Henry Kaiser or someone operate the 
government’s $1 billion steel plants, got no 
response. 

Meaning. Despite charges and 
counter-charges, there was cause for op- 
timism. The ice was broken, a.settlement 
formula existed. A sufficient price rise 
($6 a ton was rumored) would settle the 
steel strike. Wage increases of from 15 
to 18% would end other disputes. The 
nation would again get into production, 
might yet stave off inflation. 


In His Honor 


For the first time, the man who in- 
spired it couldn’t participate. Neverthe- 
less, Franklin D. Roosevelt’s birthday, 
Jan. 30, was marked the nation over with 
balls, parties, gatherings, proceeds of 
which went to the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis. 

In Washington President Truman 
made a radio appeal, Hollywood stars 
gave their usual command performances. 

Children’s dimes, adults’ dollars added 
up to enough to continue research on poli- 
omyelitis for another year. 


Who'll Pay the Piper? 


Boston’s hospitality was of the best. 
For air forces Gen. Kenney and Adm. 
Halsey its celebrations were all-out. Then 
the bills came in from the swank Copley 
Plaza hotel—$1,172.02 for the Kenney 





CHICAGO. Women steel workers turned out 
for picket duty, too, some with their babies. 





Acme 


MEAT MAN. Rancher Armstrong will run pack- 
ing plants for the U.S. (SEE Breakthrough) 


entertainment, $1,567.90 for Halsey. 

Some items: Cocktails and highballs. 
$148.70; damage to the hotel, $20; long 
distance calls, $13.52; barber shop, $3.70. 

City Auditor Charles J. Fox balked. 
The law permits payment for entertain- 
ment, rules out the cost of smokes, liquor. 
etc. He refused to pay nearly $1,000 out 
of the two bills. 

The $1,000 question in Boston was: 
Who would? 


Get a Crank! 


Motorists have had plenty of gas for 
months, tires have been off rationing since 
Jan. 1. 

But there’s another thing needed to 
keep the old buggy running—batteries. A 
spot-check of 22 states discloses the alarm- 
ing news that batteries are scarce almost 
everywhere: New Haven, Conn.: “Criti- 
cal . . . dealers without batteries .. . 





International, Acme 
PITTSBURGH. Pickets jibe at U. S. Steel's Ben 
Fairless. (SEE: Breakthrough) 
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BACK. AFL's President Green met John L. Lewis’ terms, welcomed him and his United Mine 
Workers into the Federation. (SEE: Prodigal’s Return) 


three months;” Chicago: “No stock on 
hand;”’ San Francisco: “Situation acute 
and getting progressively worse.” 

Said the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation: “Because the battery situation in 
Washington seems to be less tight ... 
officials apparently got the impression all 
was well throughout the nation and went 
to sleep while lead and battery problems 
reached chaotic proportions.” 

The AAA’s solution: Clear up inter- 
agency discord in Washington and arrive 
at a battery policy. 


Prodigal’s Return 


It had been in the works more than 
a year. Now John L, Lewis and his miners 
were back in the AFL. The terms: His 
own. 

AFL gave him a vice presidency (the 
13th), an executive council seat, accepted 
his catch-all UMW affiliate called District 
50 which has organized everything from 
perfumers to dairy workers and just gave 
the solid old railroad brotherhoods a jolt 
by winning representation of the Long 
Island Railroad workers. 

Only squawk came from AFL’s 35 ,000- 
man Progressive Miners Union (UMW: 
600,000), organized to fight John L. when 
he pulled out a decade ago to organize the 
CIO. President Green said blandly the 
federation would recognize both, just as 
blandly predicted jurisdictional difficulties 
with District 50 could be “worked out.” 

Reason. John L. went back to the 
AFL because” he likes power, can wield 
more there than he could standing alone 
(he quit CIO in 1942), will stand a better 
chance in fighting what he considers the 
“leftist” CIO. Already AFL leaders are 
gleefully expecting him to be the bell- 
wether that will bring other strayers 
(brewery workers, for instance) back in 
the fold. 

Meaning. Lewis will provide monkey 
glands for the dowdy, aging AFL. At 6s, 
the mine chieftain is more active than 
most young men, may end up as president 


although Green insists he won’t quit. It 
also will mean that the AFL leadership 
will be more Republican, more opposed to 
international unionism which the CIO 
sponsors, 


Last of the Longs 


Louisiana’s voters and federal prose- 
cution slowly had cut down the machine 
left by Huey Long after an assassin’s bul- 
let got him 10 years ago. By last week the 
last important survivor of the Kingfish’s 
regime had hit the dust. 

He was ponderous Robert S. Maestri, 
who became mayor of New Orleans in 
1936, had managed to hold onto the job 
ever since. The David who felled this 
political Goliath was youthful (34) Deles- 
seps Story Morrison, World War II colo- 
nel and scion of an old Louisiana family. 
Morrison was still m the army when a 
Citizen’s Committee phoned him, got him 
to buck Maestri as “blue-stocking” and 
reform candidate. 

The final count in the Democratic 
primary (tantamount to election) was 
Morrison 67,028 votes, Maestri 62,107. 


$4 or $14 Billion? 


Controversy boiled 
after the President’s budget message 
(PATHFINDER, Jan. 30). The budget had 
been characterized as an “honest budget” 
because, the President explained, it in- 
cluded both recommended and already 
authorized expenses. 

However, some Congressmen weren’t 
sure, thought President Truman’s figures 
did not tell the whole story. Sen. Taft 
(R.-Ohio) called the budget ‘a master- 
piece of confusion,” claimed it would in- 
crease the public debt because it didn’t 
adequately account for the Export-Import 
Bank, British loan, Bretton Woods pay- 
ments, food subsidies, rural electrification, 
UNRRA. 

To this the Budget Bureau retorted 
that in some cases Presidential estimates 
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for the 1947 fiscal year were a matter of 
judgment, that certain expenditures might 
be more or less than now provided for. 
But other items cited by Taft, said a bu- 
reau official, were fully covered and the 
deficit would not, as Taft thought, be 
“closer to $14 billion than $4 billion.” 

Reduction. The new budget of $35.8 
billion means the cost of running the gov- 
ernment from July 1946 to July 1947 will 
be $256 for every one of America’s 140 
million men, women and children. This 
fiscal year the cost is $489 a head, 


Jam Breakers 


Twice since New Year’s had Harry 
Truman asked for speed in his legislative 
program. Now Congress showed signs of 
doing something about it. The Senate 
Labor Committee was first to break the 
“log jam” in the President’s program. It 
approved his recommendation for a mini- 
mum hourly wage of 65¢, instead of 4o¢, 
sent the measure to the floor for debate. 

Next the House Labor Committee 
okayed Truman’s fact-finding proposal for 
settling labor disputes, reported out a 
weak bill which Republicans and Southern 
Democrats hoped to bolster into a major 
strike-control law. Senate committee hear- 
ings, fact-finding met vigorous labor-man- 
agement opposition. General Motors Pres- 
ident C. E. Wilson and United Auto Work- 
ers President R. J. Thomas, whose out- 
fits are locked in strike, agreed on one 
thing: They wanted no government strike- 
control legislation of any kind; preferred 
to “slug it out” by themselves. 

Other Actions. With the Senate still 
in the grip of a Southern filibuster against 
the Fair Employment Practice bill, the 
House got a bill to curb the power of 
James C. Petrillo, union music boss, over 
radio broadcasting, then turned to finan- 
ces, passed a $5.5 billion appropriations 
bill, but threw out a $1.65 million appro- 
priation to enlarge White House office 
space, left Truman to hope the Senate 
would restore the appropriation, induce 
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SPECTATOR. As Pearl Harbor hearings dragged 


on (See: Encore), Wac Annette Hatcher, 


Goffney, S. C., busied herself knitting. 
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the House to go along on the controversial 
construction program, 

New Jobs. Meanwhile, among a 
score of Washington appointments, three 
stood out: Vice Adm. Alan G. Kirk as am- 
bassador to Belgium, minister to Luxem- 
bourg; Treasury Secretary Vinson, U. S. 
representative on the Bretton Woods 
Board of Governors; Gen. Carl Spaatz, 
new Army Air Forces Chief. 


Looser Price Lid? 


Congress had waited until nearly the 
11th hour to extend price control as 1945 
closed. Then it had given President Tru- 
man only a six-month extension (until 
June 30) instead of a year. 

Last week, price control popped up 
again when the President called for a 
year’s extension after June 30, got a prom- 
ise of early hearings. 

But this time trouble loomed. Even 
in the Administration there were signs of 
dissatisfaction over near-rigid prices, 

Civilian Production Boss Small com- 
plained he was able to get only dribbling 
price increases to stimulate production. 
Underneath this was an inter-agency bat- 
tle over whether OPA Administrator 
Bowles will continue to be price boss or 
take orders from Reconversion Chief 
Snyder, an exponent of price “flexibility.” 


Encore 


Maj. Gen. Short, Army commander 
at Hawaii in 1941, took the stand before 
the Pearl Harbor Committee, followed 
much the same line of testimony as had 
his Navy counterpart, Adm, Kimmel, ex- 
naval boss of the islands. 

Short charged that the War Depart- 
ment, by failing to keep him adequately 
informed on Japanese developments, was 
responsible for his misjudging the inter- 
national situation and being unprepared 
for the Dec. 7 sneak attack by the carrier- 
borne Jap air force. Then, said Short, the 
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SHORT. Pearl Harbor Army Commander 
claimed Washington held out on him, then tried 
to make him a scapegoot. (SEE: Encore) 
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HELPERS. Eleven Japanese-Americans, one girl 
make up this group of Wacs enroute to 


Army tried to make him the scapegoat. 

Not Mad. The witness backed Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s policy of keeping the 
fleet at Pearl Harbor in 1941 (instead of 
on the West Coast), said he bore no ill 
will towards the late FDR because of his 
retirement. 

One thing Pearl Harbor proved to the 
one-time commander: Unity of Army- 
Navy command is a “much stronger, much 


safer proposition” than simple Army- 
Navy co-operation. 
Bonus March 

Some 600 striking CIO electrical 


workers, most claiming to be veterans, 
descended on Pennsylvania’s state capital 
at Harrisburg demanding jobless insur- 
ance benefits for striking ex-G.I.s, funds 
for temporary housing, a state veterans’ 
bonus costing $360 million. 

Governor’s Secretary George I. Bloom 
and Labor Secretary William H. Chesnut 
met the strikers, indicated their demands 
couldn’t be met. The meeting broke up 
when Bloom insisted on knowing whether 
the marchers represented a cross-section 
of the Commonwealth’s veterans or were 
“being used” by Communists to stage a 
demonstration. 


Yankee Spy 


Before the war, the U. S. contented 
itself with a bumbling kind of foreign in- 
telligence service in which its diplomats 
picked up information over cocktails and 
coffee cups and military missions found 
out what they could about foreign planes, 
ships, troops and guns. 

Last week, President Truman had 
changed all that by setting up a National 
Intelligence Authority charged with keep- 
ing this nation abreast of all phases of 
life abroad. 

Reasons. Advent of World War II 
showed clearly America’s need to match 
the all-embracing espionage systems of 
other governments, see that its high offi- 


International 
of Chinese and one of Scandinavian descent 
Tokyo and MacArthur's headquarters. 


cials are more adequately informed on 
foreign trends. Said Truman: NIA prob- 
ably would have averted Pearl Harbor. 

Meaning. The Secretaries of War, 
Navy and State and President Truman’s 
personal staff chief, Adm. William D. 
Leahy, will form the NIA, have as their 
operating chief Rear Adm. Sidney W. 
Souers, St. Louis businessman and deputy 
Naval Intelligence chief. NIA will use 
existing naval, war and state department 
intelligence staffs to gather information, 
set up its own staff for “top secret” mis- 
sions. Then it will evaluate what these 
far-flung agents learn. 

Effect. For the first time in peace, 
the U. S. will have machinery for measur- 
ing the world’s pulse. 


Promotion Protested 


President Truman nominated 26 army 
leaders for the permanent rank of major 
or brigadier general. Among those to get 
two stars was Gen. Mark W. Clark, U. S. 
commander in Austria. The 36th (Texas) 
Division screamed, 

Reason. At a Brownwood, Tex., re- 
union the 36th had just demanded in- 
vestigation of Clark’s military tactics 
when, as a temporary lieutenant general, 
commanding the Fifth Army, he ordered 
the division to cross the Rapido river be- 
fore Cassino. The crossing failed, cost 
nearly 2,900 casualties. 

The War Department said it had 
nevertheless been worthwhile, had kept the 
Germans tied down while other Allied 
troops landed at Anzio. The division didn’t 
quarrel with the necessity for an Anzio 
diversion. It was protesting a frontal as- 
sault against a heavily-defended position, 
ordered against the advice of field com- 
manders, when a flanking move might 
have been more successful, less bloody. 


Week at Home 


East: In Washington, janitor George 
Hogan, goaded by rats that killed his cats, 
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invented a “Sure-Fire Atom Rat Trap,” 
caught 35 in one night. 

Thomas Thomas, visiting a friend in 
Port Chester, N. Y., walked in his sleep, 
jumped from a third-floor window, awoke 
to find himself wedged between two build- 
ings. To police rescuers he explained he 
used to be a paratrooper, had dreamed he 
was back in the Army. 

In Fitchburg, Mass., most of a crowd 
of so nylon shoppers fled when three 
white mice escaped from a nearby pet 
shop. Hardier male customers got the 
stockings. 

Midwest: Veteran William Faldner, 
Cleveland, Ohio, had his long-awaited dis- 
charge postponed for two more months. 
Day before he was released he slipped on 
the ice, broke his leg, will be hospitalized 
until it heals. 

In Detroit, William Molesworth 
backed into a power line pole, dumped a 
4,800 volt live transformer onto the hood 
of his car. With electricity crackling in 
eerie arcs through the car’s frame, Moles- 
worth “sat tight” until linemen extricated 
him, unhurt but suffering from nervous 
shock. Said he: “I just sat and prayed.” 

Lawrence Maxey, Kansas City, of- 
fered a $10 reward for his lost fox-terrier, 
paid when a boy brought him back. Days 
later he found a note on his doorstep: 
“Mister, please leave the dog on your 
porch again. We need another ten.” 

West: In Los Angeles, Sidney Ras- 
kin sued for divorce from Actress Dor- 
lene Welch, claimed she charged him $5 
for each kiss. Replied his wife, “I did it 
to discourage him. He was always buzzing 
and pecking around.” 

South: Vacationer E. T, Sarman ar- 
rived in West Palm Beach, Fla., ready for 
the housing shortage. He drove from In- 
diana in a hearse, equipped with a bed. 

American-born Lady Nancy Astor, 
first woman member of Britain’s Parlia- 
ment, arrived at her Charlottesville, Va., 
home, exclaimed: “I feel like Hercules... 
I find my strength renewed.” 
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LADY ASTOR. Back from Britain, she found 
Virginfa to her liking. (SEE: Week at Home) 
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BUCK & WING. Rep. Gore of Tennessee fid- 

dies while Rep. Priest, same state, burns up the 

floor in a show put on for USO last week by @ 
group of Southern Congressmen. 


12 Bucks a Week 


There’s an elevator operator in a 
downtown Washington building who “re- 
veals” frequently and not without pride 
that he once worked for President Tru- 
man—back in the old days when Truman 
was running a haberdashery in Kansas 
City, Mo. 

The other day he was guiding his 
elevator with one hand, with the other 
holding a newspaper which said in big, 
black headlines: “Truman Grants Steel- 
workers 184¢ More an Hour.” 

“Tch, tch,” he said, shaking his head 
sadly, “and to think Harry only paid me 
twelve bucks a week!” 


Sitxugisxaqing 


When the ladies in the Interior De- 
partment hear Secretary Ickes muttering 
under his breath: ““Macungsinaxtagaliku- 
quing!” they do not cover their ears and 
blush or squeal as well-brought-up ladies 
might be expected to. This is because they 
know that ‘“Macungsinaxtagalikuquing!” 
is not profanity, but merely Aleutian for 
“T made an all-out effort!” 

They know this because the Interior 


- Department has just published a diction- 


ary of the Aleutian language. (In case 
you’re planning a trip to the Aleutian 
Islands next summer, you can get one by 
mailing a dollar to the U. S. Superintend- 
ent of Documents.) It was published 
chiefly through the efforts of Richard 
Henry Geoghegan, an Irish linguist who 
at the time of his death in 1943 (he was 
77) had mastered more than 200 lan- 


guages. 


In addition to an Aleut-English vo- 
cabulary, the book includes two Aleut 
songs, a grammar, and a study of the liter- 
ature of the islands. 

Sitxugisxaqing (heading) means “I 
am at fault.” 


Slogans 


Nobody seems to know what wag in- 
vented the two latest catch phrases now 
making the rounds in the Capital, but any- 
body can guess what political party he’s a 
member of. The phrases: (1) “To err is 
Trumany’ (2) “The Democrats have a 
hangover—a bad case of delirium Tru- 
mans.” 


Tomato 


Tomato plants, as every tomato 
grower knows, are easy prey for a little 
worm called the nematode, which attacks 
roots and produces root-knot disease. The 
Jimson weed, on the other hand, which 
grows wild, smells bad, and manufactures 
poisons, sends the nematodes scurrying 
away holding their noses. 

The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, which also grows wild occasionally, 
had an inspiration: Graft a tomato plant 
on a Jimson weed root, grow tomatoes 
which would be nematode-proof. They 
tried it. The tomatoes have now grown up 
strong and healthy; filled with Jimson 
weed poison, no worm will go near them. 

There’s only one thing wrong with 
these tomatoes: They’re poisonous to hu- 
man beings. ‘‘Even rabbits that stole to- 
matoes in the experimental plots,” USDA 
admitted last week, “got groggy and kept 
running into things.” 


Pappy’s Publicity 


Sen. W. ‘Lee (Pappy) O’Daniel of 
Texas got a lot of publicity when he 
bought a 40-room apartment house near 
the Capitol, said it would be his private 
residence, told tenants they’d have to move 





TRUCKLOAD. The pile of paper on this truck, 

snapped at U, S. Bureau of Engraving, is worth 

$708,000. In fact, it is $708,000—in new one- 

dollar bills, 12 to the sheet, on the way to the 
cutting room. 
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(PATHFINDER, Dec. 19). Trouble was, as 
Pappy put it, that “some of those news- 
papers don’t like me,” so the publicity 
wasn’t all good. It was pointed out that 
Washington was full of people looking for 
places to live; one paper said bluntly that 
he “threw 12 families onto the street.” 

Foxhole. Last week Pappy’s publicity 
took a turn for the better. He announced 
that one apartment in his palatial new 
home would provide free lodging for room- 
less soldiers. He named it “Pappy’s Fox- 
hole,” got up printed cards: “When signed 
by U. S. Senator W. Lee O’Daniel of 
Texas this ticket is good for free lodging 
for ——————,”’ etc. 

One serviceman who took Pappy up, 
found a. bedroom with 5 steel cots to 
choose from, was regaled with Texas music 
sung by the Senator’s son, Pat, got free 
coffee and doughnuts for breakfast. “The 
doughnutS were a little hard,” he said, 
“but still good for dunking.” 


No Cold Checks 


One of the world’s smallest banks is 
located in the Capitol, under the House of 
Representatives. It is run by Kenneth 
Romney, House Sergeant at Arms, and its 
membership is limited to Representatives 
(no Senators need apply). About 325 of 
them use it. 

Strictly speaking, it’s not really a 
bank, since it’s not incorporated, has no 
charter, pays no interest, and doesn’t take 
deposits. ““What we really are,” Romney 
explains, “js a disbursing agency under 
the U. S. Treasury. We get the Congress- 
men’s paychecks to distribute, and most 
of them just leave the money here to ac- 
cumulate. If they do, we give them checks 
to cash against their accounts just like a 
bank.” Romney estimates annual turnover 
at about $12 million, including some cash- 
ing of personal checks for congressional 
clerks and secretaries. 

The Sergeant at Arms checks (see 


cut) are usable anywhere, just like a 


bank check. Since they are, indirectly, 
checks against the U. S. Treasury, they’re 
honored all over the world. When a group 
of Congressmen go off on a trip, Romney 
soon finds checks coming in from banks in 
Moscow, London, Chungking, etc. 

Suspicious. There was a western 
banker, however, who didn’t recognize a 
Sergeant at Arms bank check when he 
saw one, thought he had caught a Con- 
gressman (a political opponent) trying to 
cash a phoney check. He phoned all the 
way to Washington before he found out 
there really was such a bank. 

Only once in a while does a Repre- 
sentative overdraw his account. When he 
does, Romney said, “we don’t worry— 
we've got his next paycheck coming in.” 


No More Strings Attached 


You can still give money to the U. S. 
Treasury if you want to, Secretary Vin- 
son announced, but please don’t tell them 
how they have to use it. 

During the war the government ac- 
cepted conditional gifts in order to give 
citizens some way to express their patriot- 
ism—and, of course, to help finance the 
war. Some 25,000 people voluntarily gave 
about $6.2 millions, specifying it be used 
to buy jeeps, bombers, canteens, etc. 

Magic. The objection is that the 
gift-with-request attached turns the Treas- 
ury Dept. into more or less of an errand 
boy. Take, for example, the man who 
sent Uncle Sam a $5 donation to be used 
“to find out whether there is anything to 
this moon magic.” The financial experts 
scratched their heads, looked around, but 
couldn’t find a single moon magician on 
the payroll, 

Finally, they admitted, “we wrote to 
the donor and asked him to convert his 
donation to an unconditional gift.’”’ Had 
he refused (he didn’t), they would have 
faced two equally unpleasant alternatives: 
(1) Hire a moon magic expert, or (2) 
send back the $5. 
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PAY DAY. Florida's Rep. Peterson uses Congress’ own private bank. (SEE: No Cold Checks) 
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HAIL TO HALE. Born here in 1755, Nathan... 





. .« studied here. (SEE: One Life) 


One Life 


George Dudley Seymour loved Con- 
necticut . . . her history, heritage, great 
men. Of these, he most honored young 
Capt. Nathan Hale who died (1776) cry- 
ing: “I only regret that I have but one 
life to lose for my country.” 

While Seymour was a New Haven 
lawyer, before a stroke began his “long, 
long illness,” he was the Nutmeg State’s 
top antiquarian, helped restore historic 
buildings, added to the collection of pot- 
bellied stoves, fine ‘silver, colonial furni- 
ture he began in high school days. 

Redcoat's Secrets. And he delved 
into the life of his hero—how, a great 
athlete, Hale played football on Manhat- 
tan’s Bowery, was a New London school- 
master, was betrayed by a cousin while 
spying behind British lines for George 
Washington. These things Seymour put 
into books and printed. 

He bought houses associated with 
“the man who, next to the flag, most sym- 
bolizes patriotism”—the house where Dea- 
con Hale’s son was born in 1755 (for 
grief at Nathan’s execution, his name was 
never spoken there); “Grandmother 
Strong’s house,” birthplace (Seymour 
thought) of Nathan’s mother; the parson- 
age where Rev. Joseph Huntington 
coached Nathan for Yale. 

Hale Shrines. Now, a year after 
Seymour’s passing, executors are still 
winding up his 35-page printed will .. . 
giving the state the door of “The Birth- 
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place,” and Nathan’s army trunk, distrib- 
uting Seymour’s collection of Americana 
(like the dress coat DeWitt Clinton wore 
to open the Erie Canal) to museums and 
historical societies, and making the Hale 
houses perpetual shrines. 

All the rest goes to furthering “his- 
tories, biographies, records,” of Connecti- 
cut. Dead? Not George Dudley Seymour! 


Fade-Out 


There was nothing really wrong with 
the light bulb in the public library at Gal- 
veston, Tex. -Yet a workman shoved a 
ladder across the floor and carefully re- 
moved it from the socket. 

It was a large s500-watt bulb, with 
hand-lettered serial number, and 1904 pat- 
ent date. It was—they said—414 years 
old, and was to be “retired” from active 
service, It had been in Galveston’s Rosen- 
berg library ever since the grand opening 
in June, 1904. Electricity was still young 
then—Edison had demonstrated his first 
lamp only 25 years before. 

That’s a ripe old age for any light 
bulb—average life of a 500-watter is 1,000 
hours. A Detroit collector snatched it up. 


Tenth Part of a Dollar 


When Congress set up the U.S. Mint 
in 1792, there was hot debate over coin 
patterns. “The head of each President,” 
cried some. “Who can say all Presidents 
will be satisfactory to the people?” doubt- 
ers answered, “Use an emblem of Lib- 
erty.” 

Miss Liberty won. Her head, with 
long hair tied in ribbons, graced dimes 
first struck in 1796. Then in 1837 her 
whole figure appeared, seated on a rock 
and holding the U.S. shield. In 1892 it 
was only her head again. Then, in 1916, 
came the Liberty we’ve been seeing. 

FDR Head. This month, for the first 
time, a man represents Liberty on dimes, 
struck by mints in Philadelphia, Denver, 
San Francisco—Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


Internationa! 


THE NEW DIME. FDR symbolizes Liberty on plaster casts of coin. (SEE: Tenth Part of A Dollar) 


Above the famous profile, as law requires, 
is the word “Liberty” and below—as on 
all coins but the buffalo nickel since 1916 
—‘In God We Trust.” 

On the reverse appears a torch (for 
liberty), flanked by sprigs of olive (peace) 
and oak (strength and independence), and 
the words decreed back in 1792: United 
States of America, and E Pluribus Unum 
(one from many). 

The dime was picked as especially 
suitable for the man who started the 
March of Dimes. 

According to law, the Roosevelt dime 
will run at least 25 years, barring a spe- 
cial act of Congress. And it can run longer. 
The Lincoln penny, for instance, has been 
going strong since. 1909. 

The word “dime” comes from the 
French dixieme, meaning one-tenth. 


Presidents’ Residence 


“That’s Mr. Lincoln! He’s stayin’ at 
the Willard till he takes over at the White 
House.” 

Somehow Abe’s tall hat in the closet 
“set” the tone of the hotel down on Wash- 
ington’s Pennsylvania avenue. It had big 
names before—Presidents Taylor, Fill- 
more, Pierce, Buchanan. And even before 
the Willard boys bought it in 1847 it was 
“the place where Charles Dickens stayed.” 

But Abe was No. 1 for prestige. Soon 
big shots everywhere headed for “the hotel 
where celebrities stayed” .. . Jenny Lind 
. . « Mark Twain .. . Buffalo Bill. 

North-South. In 1861 a peace pow- 
wow met there, to try to talk the South 
out of seceding. The first Japanese Em- 
bassy parked there awhile. Fifty years 
later at the Willard folks made quite a 
lion of Japan’s Admiral Heihachiro Togo, 
who had defeated the Russian fleet. 

“Residence of Presidents,” they called 
the Willard then—Teddy Roosevelt, Taft, 
Harding, Coolidge. Now, after nearly 100 
years, the Willards have sold the historic 
hostelry to a Detroit man who says things 
will run “as before,” that the whisper of 
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silks along famous “Peacock Alley” 
(block-long hallway) need not dim,.nor the 
parade of statesmen become a memory. 
The Willards. He’s even keeping the 
name—though Washington wouldn’t soon 
forget a family as rich as their hotel in 
tradition. That began nine generations 
back with Simon Willard, founder of Con- 
cord, Mass. ... struck a romantic note 
later when a Virginia girl, arrested as a 
Confederate spy, wed a Union soldier 
named Willard, and bore a son who be- 
came America’s first ambassador to Spain. 
But for both Washington and Wil- 
lards, an era probably ended with the sale. 


$. 7.4 $..4 


Long before Winston Churchill be- 
came synonymous with a fat cigar, chunky 
wooden Indians spelled good stogies. 

These 4 to 6 ft. Redmen closely fol- 
lowed our first settlers, the story goes; 
ships’ carpenters whittled them on long 
voyages. Modeled after America’s earliest 
smokers, they stood before tobacco shops 
to advertise “smokes inside.” 

Cities grew . .. ordinances banned 
sidewalk obstructions. Inside went the 
wooden Indians, to cellars, oblivion. 

The Poor Indians. That’s why Eric 
Palmer, of the Cigar Institute, and Capt. 
Miller Freeman, Seattle, Wash. (who has 
two dozen “Sigahstaw” Indians), founded 
the Society for the Preservation of Cigar 
Store Indians. Pat O’Brien of the movies, 
Sam McKelvie, former governor of Wy- 
oming, and Fiorello La Guardia are charter 
members. 

Imagine Palmer’s chagrin when he 
turned up in Miami to open a Florida 
branch of S.P.C.S.I., found the state’s 
only “Indian” was in Tampa. He had to 
use a papier-mache model. 

Says Florida’s Big Chief Dan Rosen- 
felder: ‘““We’re going to get one and set it 
up in Bayfront Park. And I’m going to 
ask the governor to unveil it!” 


Beneckson 


THAT'S MY BABY. "Chief" Rosenfelder, 
stogie, friend “Indian.” (SEE: $.P.C.S.1.) 
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tT YOUR SKI DOIN / 


. Raa time is here again. In 
DeLuxe 


the tread designs of LEI 


tires you have the finest anti-skid protection that 


can be bought. Yet even that—the result of ten years’ research 


and development—can be nullified by factors which go fat 


pla celitmeilometaa: 


Lhe only thing any tire can do to check skidding 


is LO Wipe off the road surface so the rubber gets a 


firm grip. But this squeegee acuon must be uniform 


equalized. If your wheels are out of alignment 


your brake linings worn unevenly—your tires out of balance 


from countless patches, newly icquired interliners, 


eu if air pressures vary from wheel to wheel 


if treads are smooth in varying degrees or includeé 


ranticauaal’ patterns in recaps if wheel bearings 


king pins, tie rod ends are loose the braking 
an | 


four wheels is no longer equalized 


And an 


ything 


juicker thar 


“Brakes stop the wheels, Aut tires stop the car 


which STOPS one wheel 


‘ 


i another is a skid-breeder 
wma % 


Old-timers say the best way to ge 
rt ) ==). 


of a skid is not to pet into one 


your chains then drive is v 


Br ike « 


ice OTF SNOW, put on 


didn't have them irly Wate yently, not 


leaving the clutch in unul the last moment Valeha 
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check-up of turre balance, wheel align 


com pe tent 


ment and all other factors of unequalized braking 


¢ ff 

¢ 
yourself witl | 

ake 


- 
moncy in put A 


And. as soon as possible, safeguard 


the maximum. skid protection that 


eenae) iny tire 
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Lee DeLuxe Tires b Accessories Division Conshohocke 


Industrial Rubber Products Division, Republic Rubber, Your 








THIS ATTIC Fire comp 
Y WAVE BEEN. 


D WITH A 
fe PUREME FIRE Ernncurs 
GOT HE. 
“Seeeaten RE. 


An easy-to-operate Pyrene fire 
extinguisher will check fires. Home 
and auto supply dealers now have 
Pyrene in stock. Buy yours today. 


“BE IT EVER SO HUMBLE” 
free booklet of household hints sent on request 


test the fire ores 
in your home? Be sofe . 
keep a Pyrene refill handy. 


Puree Aanafacaring Compan nly 


NEWARK 8 NEW JERSEY 
Affiliated with C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co. 


. aid of Orleans. Guar 
now while sper last! Sent in 
plenty of — se iting. 


guaran 

FREE = receive 3. TUBEROSE Bulbs 
as Peas Grrr. Bloom first year into waxy 

white, fragrant flowers, 2 to 3 ft. tall, ean be grown in 


pots, too. 

SEND NO MONEY — RUSH ORDER 
Cash orders sent paid—else pay $1.94 plus post- 
age on arrival. Send order, name and address to 

MICHIGAN ayes co. Bees. GE-1423 
148 Menree Ave., N. nd Rapids 2, Mich. 












Loose Screws 
with 


7/ ') PLASTIC WOOD 


Easy! Anyone can do 
it, Scrape away loose 
wood in screw- 
hole. Fill with 
Plastic Wood. 


Tube 


After Plastic Wood 
hardens, reset screw. 


Sold at all hardware, 
paint and 10¢ stores. 


Handles like putty 
Hardens into wood! 
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Science 


Drivey-Talkie 


As the car rolled through New York’s 
Central Park last week, the driver took 
the phone from the dashboard, dialed 
1-2-3-4. His mid-town office answered. 

Link Radio Corp., developer of the 
gadget, promises more of them for rent by 
telephone companies soon. With each 
goes a 50-lb., two-way radio set which 
works on a shortwave broadcast band. 

A 15-watt auto transmitter can talk 
across 10 to 15 miles or tie into a regular 
wire-telephone system for long distance 
or home calls. Link-men expect taxi- 
drivers, deliverymen and traveling sales- 
men to show a demand for it. 

For the Record. Also in the tele- 
phone-future is a phonographic device to 
answer your phone and take the message 
when you're not there. 

Federal Communications Commission 
said a record would answer calls: ““There 
is no one here, but if you want to leave a 
message, it will be transcribed.” 


Touching the Moon 


Signal Corpsmen at Belmar, N. J., 
cranked their radar antenna back to aim 
at the moon. They set its frequency con- 
trols at 112 megacycles. Then they began 
sending signals, at five-second intervals. 

The moon answered. Exactly 2.4 sec- 
onds after each signal, the receiver-screen 
flashed. Their “message” had gone 238.,- 
857-miles, bounced straight back. 

The Jan. 1o experiments, announced 
by the Army last week, were directed by 
Lt. Col. John H. Dewitt, a moon-message 
dabbler since 1940. A standard Army 
radar—‘“souped up” 200-fold—was used. 

Maj. E. H. Armstrong, FM’s inven- 
tor, designed the “echo” receiver—1,o00 


times more sensitive than any made be- 
fore. 
Proof. Hearing the Army had “lo- 
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TARGET. Peon New Jersey, Army's radar... 





1a TER 
2169 MLES 
SPRED OF LIGHT: 
186,000 MUES 
PER SECOND 
IONOSPHERE COVERS 


EARTH. STARTING 
36 MILES UP 

THICKNESS OF 

IONOSPHERE 

250 MILES APPROX 

THICKNESS OF 

STRar OSPHERE 


International 
. recorded hits on a remote, romantic bull's 
(SEE: Touching the Moon) 


cated” the moon, wits everywhere chor- 
used: “We knew it was there all the time!” 

It was not the first radio-reflection 
from outer space. Four years ago Aus- 
tralian scientists got a microwave moon- 
bounce. During the war, British radar op- 
erators recorded a 12-minute delayed flash 
—probably a Venus reflection (PatH- 
FINDER, Dec. 26). 

Implications, Most important Army 
finding remained a secret—how strong and 
straight the radar-beam came through the 
250-mile-thick, electrically charged iono- 
sphere (super-stratosphere). This has 
military value: Accurate radar-spotting 
above the air-layer to destroy super- 
rocket weapons. 

. Follow-Up. Scientists predicted high- 
frequency radio will make possible: (1) 
better maps of the moon and planets; 
(2) guiding an exploratory robot-rocket 
around the moon and back; (3) an earth- 
link for space-fliers of the future. 


Decelerator 


U. S. scientists want to keep ahead of 
German science, but spare its “free re- 
search.” Wisecracked a Navy savant: 
“Make the Germans adopt the U. S. meas- 
ure-system; it'll set °em back 50 years!” 

(To start an experiment, a German 
might have to substitute 39.37 U. S. 
inches for a meter, 0.2641776 U.S. gallons 
for a liter!) 


Big Ups & Downs 


The 61-year-old Piccard twins are set 
to go again—but in opposite directions. 

Balloonists Jean and Auguste Piccard 
were the first men in the stratosphere. 
Jean aims to go back up there. 

But Auguste (now in Zurich, Switzer- 
land) plans a record descent of 24 miles 
into the Atlantic Ocean. 

No Strings. Released from a ship, 
his round, steel-walled, motor-propelled 
submarine will sink free. A movie camera 
will record what floodlights reveal on the 
unexplored sea-floor. 

Steel weights, held by an electromag- 
net to the sub’s shell, will drop off when 
he wants to come up. Powerful electric 
shocks will discourage any inquisitive sea- 
monsters. 

Buoyant Pair. Jean, an aeronautics 
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professor at Minnesota, is set to accom- 
pany a cluster of 100 plastic balloons to 
a hoped-for height of 20 miles. 

He wants high-altitude data on the 
solar spectrum (vital to atomic physics) 
and air-currents (important to strato- 
sphere airliners)—plus $300,000 backing. 
His airtight* gondola will carry a clutter 
of gadgets, himself—and his wife, Jean- 
nette. 

Auguste won’t take his wife. 
wants an assistant—a non-smoker. 


He 


Un-Mysterious Island 


Ever since a Dutch admiral sighted 
lonely Easter Island in the South Pacific 
(on Easter, 1722) it has been a fantasy- 
writers’ dreamland, 

Although inhabited only by simple 
Polynesian natives, the treeless, hilly, 
13 x 7-mile island is dotted with huge, 
ugly-faced statues, some 60 ft. high, 30 
tons in weight, carved from solid rock. 

The islanders don’t know who built 
the statues. Neither do they know the 
meaning of picture-carved pieces of wood 
found in profusion on the island. Early 
explorers guessed Easter Island was a 
peak of an ancient Atlantis-like continent, 
highly civilized, which sank beneath the 
sea. 

Spoil Sport. Dr. Alfred Metraux, in 
a Smithsonian Institution report, grins at 
these imaginings. Geology shows the is- 
land is the top of an extinct volcano, 
pushed up from the ocean floor, he says. 

The fabled statues, he adds, are no 


more than 600 years old. Unweathered 
hammer-marks still show on the soft 
stone. The natives’ forefathers carved 


them, though later generations forgot the 
story. 

Song Hits? As for the pictograph- 
sticks, says Dr. Metraux, tribal chanters 
wave them while they sing song-legends. 
They don’t know why, but he does. Poly- 
nesian chants are tribal genealogies (like 
the Old Testament “begats’”) and the 
pictures were cues to who-followed-whom. 
Old-time chanters could “read” them. 





Smithsonian Institution 
Atlanteans- built Easter Island's 
monsters. (SEE: Un-Mysterious Island) 
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WATERED STOCK 


He used water to slick his hair down. 
And what a mistake this was! After 
the water dried, his hair would string 
down over his face. Or bounce up out of 


place. Kreml keeps hair handsomely 
groomed from morn ‘til night—always 
looks so neat and attractive. 





SCALPER 


His stock always takes a nose dive with 
the ladies. They abhor a man’s shoulders 


covered with dandruff flakes. Kreml 
promptly relieves itching of dry scalp 
and removes loose dandruff. Makes hair 
much easier to comb — leaves scalp 
feeling so clean—so refreshed. 


ep hair neatly groomed 


‘ 





LOAN SHARK 


That offensive oily, greasy, plastered 
down look! Reminds people of a sharpie 
in business —a pred in social word. 
Kreml keeps hair neat as a pin —so 
lustrous looking. Yet Kreml never 
“pastes” hair down or leaves it looking 
or feeling dirty or greasy. 





HIGH GRADE SECURITY 


Kreml always makes him feel so secure 
about the appearance of his hair. Kreml 
is famous to tame stubborn hair and 
keep it looking neat all day long. Kreml 
Hair Tonic is that modern hair dressing 
for ““*he-men”’ who know the importance 
of well-groomed hair. 


@ Ask for Kreml Hair Tonic at your barber shop. Buy a bottle at any drug 
counter. Use Krem! daily for a cleaner scalp — for better-groomed hair. 


KREML HAIR TONIC 


Keeps Hair Better-Groomed Without Looking Greasy— 
Relieves Itching of Dry Scalp—Removes Dandruff Flakes 






oso SS 





A product o 
R. B. Semler, inc. 


"LIABILITY HAIR HELD HIM BACK zZezeeZ 
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The World 
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SECURITY COUNCIL at London UNO meeting, brought Britain's Bevin, and America's Stet- 
tinius (left-center) around table with other big shots. (SEE: Discord) 


Discord 


Political issues rock UNO sessions in. 


London, postponing permanent 
organization of new league 


With no provision yet made for any 
permanent staff, the General Assembly of 
UNO moved into its fourth week of action 
in London. Jimmy Brynes flew back to 
Washington, leaving his predecessor, Ed 
Stettinius, in charge of the U. S. delega- 
tion. Andrei Vishinsky, Soviet Vice Com- 
missar of Foreign Affairs,“moved in to 
take direction of Russian policy. 

A political crisis, affecting Russia, 
only indirectly concerning the U. S., ex- 
plained this shift in representation, Iran 
had protested to the newly-elected Secu- 
rity Council against Soviet intervention in 
Azerbaijan. On “You're another” prin- 
ciple Russia shot back a condemnation of 
British intervention in Greece and Java. 

Boomerang. The British, no ama- 
teurs in diplomacy, played a trump. “We 
welcome,” said Foreign Minister Bevin, 
‘a judgment by the Council on our policy 
anywhere.” This was the last develop- 
ment Russia wanted. To shut off an in- 
vestigation in Iran by denouncing British 
imperialism had seemed smart. To push 
an investigation in Iran by demanding one 
in Greece was not so good. 

Veto. But the issue could not be so 
quickly closed. Representatives of smaller 
nations, restive over the veto power given 
by UNO Charter to the Big Five, worked 
for a showdown. Investigation of Russian 
activities in Iran could not be forced. But 
Russia could be forced to exercise the veto 
to prevent it. 

The U. S. took a hand. Said Stet- 
tinius: “The U. S. Government thinks 
that any nation with a-complaint has the 
right to be heard at this table.” 

Meaning. Amid the storm, the new 
peace organization rocked on its frail 
foundations. At its first session the 
dreaded split between Russia and the 
Anglo-American Allies was shaping up. 
But veterans of the League of. Nations 
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were not greatly disturbed. Better, they 
said, to have these issues faced openly 
than let them fester beneath the surface. 

Effect. Meantime, no action was 
taken to name the Secretary-General of 
UNO. The reason: Potential power of 
this official, authorized by the Charter to 
appoint the permanent staff and “bring to 
the attention of the Security Council any 
matter which in his opinion may threaten 
the maintenance of international peace.” 

Russia wanted no Secretary-General 
who might request investigation of her 
policies in Iran or elsewhere. And would 
the U. S. support a Russian candidate 
who might announce‘to the world that we 
are threatening war with Argentina? 


Bombs in Bombay 


Hindu riots convulsed Bombay. Po- 
lice hurled tear gas bombs at mobs, but 
anti-British violence went on. 

Reason. Occasion for the riots was: 
(1) celebration of the birthday of Subhas 
Chandra Bose, war-time leader of the Jap- 
sponsored Indian National Army. Bose 
reportedly died in a plane crash but his 
followers cherish the legend he lives to 
lead India to independence; (2) the 16th 
anniversary of declaration of Indian na- 
tional independence by Congress party. 

Effect. Was this the beginning of 
the big blow-off the British have been 
dreading? Would riots spread throughout 
India? Would Moslems join the Hindus? 
Answers were uncertain last week. But, 
with all India rabid for independence, the 
blow-off seemed inevitable soon. 


Treaty for Italy 


In London, side by side with the UNO 
Assembly, but not part of it, the Big Five 
council of foreign ministers’ deputies met 
to write peace treaties. . 

First on the list was Italy. What to 
do about her colonies, reparations and 
boundary disputes made tangled problems. 

Colonies. Italian Vice Premier 
Nenni, last week, begged the council to 





let Italy keep her colonies, except Ethi- 
opia, which’ has regained nominal inde- 
pendence under British influence, and the 
Dodecanese islands, which Greece may get. 

Russia already has demanded trustee- 
ship of one Italian colony, Tripolitania, 
under Red control. But the council was 
expected to shelve the colony question 
until UNO decided on trusteeships. 

Reparations, Russia also wants rep- 
arations from Italy, for herself, and for 
Yugoslavia and Greece. The U. S. op- 
poses squeezing reparations from Italy, on 
the theory the money would virtually be 
paid by us, through loans and relief. 

Boundaries. To get started on set- 
tling Italy’s boundary disputes, the coun- 
cil sent commissions to report on three 
of the main ones: (1) the Trieste region; 
(2) the French-Italian frontier; (3) the 
Tyrol border with Austria. 

Effect. Chief result of the Italian 
treaty muddle, up to last week, was to 
give Premier Alcide de Gasperi issues on 
which he could unite Italy’s’ cat-and-dog 
leftist and rightist factions. They all 
agreed in supporting his program, includ- 
ing some boundary compromises with 
Yugoslavia and France, none with Austria; 
and “complete autonomy to administer 
pre-Fascist colonies.” 


New French Chief 


Into France’s hot spot—the Presi- 
dency that Gen. De Gaulle quit—stepped 
an honest, colorless, well-meaning average 
politician, 61-year-old Felix Gouin. 

A Socialist, Gouin was backed by the 
Communists. Two days after he took of- 
fice, he threatened to resign over finances. 
But he stayed to form a cabinet: Seven 
Socialists, seven Communists, one no- 
party man, and six De Gaullist MRPs, in- 
cluding Foreign Minister Bidault. 

Money Troubles. “The problem of 
the hour is the defense of the franc,” 
(formerly worth 2¢, now under 1¢) Gouin 
warned. He called for stopping inflation 
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DE GAULLE'’S HEIR (left) is Felix Gouin. 
(SEE: New French Chief) 
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and for cutting the national budget. 

Meaning. Behind Gouin’s economy 
call was hope for a $24 billion U. S. 
loan; belief chances for getting it would 
improve if France mended her finances. 

Behind Gouin’s selection, many ob- 
servers saw the Communist aim of put- 
ting in a harmless stooge to take the rap 
on domestic troubles, while they domi- 
nated the writing of France’s new consti- 
tution and got ready to take power when 
the time grew ripe. But Bidault’s staying 
as foreign minister indicated France won’t 
be quick to jump into the Red fold on 
foreign affairs, 


Pro-German Yanks 


Hitler did Germany a lot of good 
before 1939. So said a majority (51%) of 
Yank G.lI.s, questioned in a public opin- 
ion poll of 1,700 occupation troops last 
fall, Results were released last week. 

Other answers: 22% of the G.I.s 
believed Hitler had good reasons for per- 
secuting the Jews; 30% liked the Germans 
better than the English or the French; 
19% thought Germany had justification 
for starting the war; 29% had grown 
more favorable toward the Germans since 
living there. But 80% favored occupation 
for ten years; and 71% said U. S. au- 
thorities weren’t tough enough with Nazis. 

Meaning. Army authorities inter- 
preted the pro-German slant of many an- 
swers to mean that, by mingling with the 
Germans, some Yanks were infected by 
Nazi propaganda, and “showed an amaz- 
ing lack of knowledge of the causes of the 
war. 

Effect. To counteract this propa- 
ganda, the Army revealed, information 
and .education programs for the soldiers 
have been stepped up, to give G.Ls an 
American slant on Germany and the world 
situation. How well these programs 
worked will be tested by more polls, 


Wooden Soldier 


On a souvenir hunt through the base- 
ment of Mussolini’s castle at Lake Garda, 
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TOKYO STRIKE. Municipal workers asked 
higher pay, besieged City Hall. 
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HOW DUCE DID IT. (SEE: Wooden Soldier) 


Italy, Lt. William Brekke of the ski- 
jumping roth U. S. Mountain Division 
discovered the secret of Il Duce’s amaz- 
ing endurance—what enabled him to stand 
for hours, at parades, with his arm un- 
flinchingly upraised in the Fascist salute. 
The secret was an artificial arm and 
hand. It had heavy leather straps, for 
attachment to Mussolini’s torso. “With a 
thing like that,” said Brekke, “anybody 
could be a Mussolini. But, when we drew 
lots for souvenirs, another guy got it.” 


MacArthur Takes It 


Behind locked doors in Seoyl, capi- 
tal of Korea, U. S. and Russian officers 
threshed out plans for a provisional gov- 
ernment. Outside the doors, Koreans 
paraded and shouted for independence. 

The Communists staged a 50,000- 
person demonstration, by permission of 
the U. S. authorities, But when anti- 
Communists staged a counter-demonstra- 
tion, a Moscow news agency charged 
“MacArthur is stirring up reactionary 
protests.” 

Response. In Tokyo, where Mac- 
Arthur’s democratization of Japan 
brought, last week, a cabinet purge, new 
curbs on opium, and a financial program 
for the Bank of Japan, a “MacArthur 
spokesman” was quoted: “Russia has 
started a definite program to discredit the 
General.” 

MacArthur disclaimed the statement. 
He also denied concern about permanent 
Russian occupation of the Kurile islands, 
between Japan and Alaska, where Russian 
forces were reported digging in. 

Meaning. Russia was in a huff, and 
getting tough about U. S. dabbling in the 
Far East. MacArthur was the butt of Red 
ire. He showed he could take it in stride. 


Chinese Oats 


Bullets still zinged in China, Com- 
munists and Nationalists kept blaming 
each other for breaking the truce arranged 
by Gen. Marshall. But they kept dis- 
cussing a formula for unity. 


As the formula shaped up last week, 
China’s constitution will be revamped on 
democratic lines. The unwieldly, 2,000- 
member National Assembly will be 
scrapped for upper and lower houses, 
modelled on U. S. Congress and British 
Parliament. There'll be a Supreme Court, 
like America’s. 

Key Job. Gen. Marshall took the 
crucial task of getting the rival armies to 
merge. He became advisor to a military 
reorganization committee. 

Result. If Marshall managed to merge 
the armies, while the political talks helped 
create a new constitution, result of his 
mission would be a victory for U. 8S. 
diplomacy. China would be on the way to 
real nationhood . . . as long as the factions 
didn’t change their minds again. 

Effect. These developments, last 
week, were making the Chinese people 
feel their national oats. In Chungking, 
10,000 students paraded before British 
and French embassies, demanding return 
of Hong Kong and other colonies to China. 


Mixed Neighbors 

Carnival atmosphere reigned in color- 
ful Rio de Janiero. Crowds massed for 
inauguration of Eurico Dutra as Brazil’s 
first legally-elected President since dic- 
tator Vargas got kicked out, 

President Truman had sent the 
45,000-ton carrier Franklin D, Roosevelt 
and two destroyers to Rio. U. S. diplo- 
matic envoys were Adolph A. Berle 
(whose resignation as Ambassador, be- 
cause of ineptness, was rumored) and 
New York’s ex-Mayor La Guardia. 

Milestone, Brazil’s path from dicta- 
torship to democracy was marked by an- 
other U. S, milestone. A new constitution, 
patterned on America’s, with guarantees 
of free speech and political freedom, was 
drawn up for the Constituent Assembly. 

If this constitution is adopted, Bra-. 
zilian presidents will serve four years, 
with re-election banned. Senators’ terms 
will be nine years; Congressmen’s three. 

Agin'er. But an anti-U. S. note was 
trumpeted in Rio by Communist leader 
Luis Prestes. Citing former British War 





KOREANS DEMONSTRATE in Seoul as Allies 
bicker. (SEE: MacArthur Takes It) 
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Your LAUNDRY 


Troubles are Over! 


. YF a 


WASHER A] 


Washes in Half the Time 







~One-tenth the Effort! 
Now, for the small 

amount of one week's (@@aulbaa ~~ 

laundry bill, you can Wad Uae 

own a THRIF-TEE TF We 

Washer . . . enjoy hav- A 

ing -- pow a vmpery 

towels and clothes you want. Washes w i 
anything from -daintiest lingerie, to Force Suction 
heaviest work clothes! Wonderful for 
baby's daily wash or any hurry-up job. 
Simply toss washing into sudsy water, 


Washes 
Like Magic 
drop the rotar on the clothes and get a tubful of snow white 
washing in 10 minutes or less. Oscillating action swishes the wash 


exactly ‘like an ap ee wer washer. So easy a child can 
wash with the THRIF-TEE! Light, portable; wash anywhere, 


TWO WEEKS’ TRIAL At Our Risk 


TRY (7 FOR 2 WEEKS, then keep it or get your mone: — 
Send $1 with order, balance $3.95 plus express, C.0.D. br se 

$4.95 and we ship prepaid. Money back if not delighted. 
Illustrated Folder Free if you write, gives you full details, 


THRIF-TEE WASHER CO. pept’ 1-4 Sane one | 





sow SALZER’S seeds 


for greater yield, faster growing vege- 
tables and flowers. 1946 Big FREE 
Catalog lists everything for farm and 
gece. Prize Winning Glads, Dahlias, 

innias, Tomatoes, Plants, Shrubs, 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees. All seeds 
3-way tested—99% plus pure. Two 
BIG Seed offers: OFFER No. 1— 
selected tep-geality varieties. 3 Pkg. 
Radishes, kgs. each Beans, Beets, 
Carrots; 1 Pkg. each Cabbage, Corn, 
Cucumber, Lettuce, Muskmelon, 
Watermelon, Onion, Peas, Tomatoes, 
Turnips. ALL 19 Packages for $1.00 
Postpaid. OFFER No. 2—FLOWER 
ASST. ASTERS, CALENDULA, 
MARIGOLD,ZINNIAS,and BACHE- 
LOR BUTTONS, 50c value for onl 
25c Postpaid. Write today for BIG 
FREE CATALOG. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. 

















Start near home, 

full or spare time. 
Huge assortment. Full 
sized packages sent to show 
neighbors or for own use. 
Earnings ‘can start at once. 


2 fg 70 ROUTE 


Quick repeat orders. Home neces- 
sities, things everyone needs and 


name on postcard—NOW. 


— ME, 
SALESMEN wet city, 
Nationally Ruown/lfanufacturer 


Bulld up a business of your own with Nationally 
Advertised Products bearing Underwriters’ label. 
Sell to schools, factories, sePvice stations, ware- 
houses, hotels, restaurants, public institutions, 
truck and bus companies, grain elevators, house 
trailers, autos, farms, homes, etc. Capable man 
can earn real money. Established in 1916. Write 
letter with details, age, expertence, etc. 

THE FYR-FYTER Co., 
Dept. 35-14 Dayton 1, Ohio 










Wonderful premium special sales. | 


uses every day. Be first. Rush 
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YOUNG AND OLD MASTERS at London chess match were Spain's 14-year-old Arturito Pomar 
ond Russia's oldest expert, Dr. Ossip Bernstein. Result: A draw. 


Secretary Leslie Hore-Belisha: ““The next 
war will be in South America,” Prestes 
jeered: “Certain Washington financial 
groups want war between Brazil and Ar- 
gentina. We want to live in peace with 
Argentina, and will not put our hands in 
the fire for people like U. S. Undersecre- 
tary of State Braden.” 

Meaning. Tribute to the U. S. in 
Brazil’s proposed constitution, vs. hatred 
for the U. S. in Prestes’ speech typified 
conflicting forces fermenting throughout 
Latin America, Other examples, last week: 
(1) in Argentina, leading Catholics op- 
posed Dictator Peron’s presidential cam- 
paign, though the Catholic Church, on the 
whole, supports him; (2) in Mexico, the 
dominant PRM (Party of the Mexican 
Revolution) reorganized, changed its 
name to PRI (Party of Revolutionary In- 
stitutions), nominated Miguel Aleman for 
President, applauded Vincente Lombardo 
Toledano, leftist labor boss. He said: 

“The Mexican people favor Ameri- 
can principles. But if the American gov- 
ernment allies itself with private imperial- 
istic companies, Mexicans must oppose 
America.” 


Canadian Gift 


Canada announced a gift to the 13,000 
U. S. citizens who served in Canadian 
armed forces. They'll be allowed to use 
re-establishment credits, averaging about 
$375 per veteran, to pay premiums on 
Canadian Veterans Insurance. 

Re-establishment credits, part of the 
Canadian G.I. Bill of Rights, are a gift, 
figured at $7.50 for each 30 days’ service, 
plus 25¢ for each day overseas. Hitherto, 
the credits haven’t been payable to vet- 
erans living outside Canada. 

Canadian Veterans Insurance is sold 
up to $10,000, on advantageous terms, 
without a medical examination, 

Under America’s G.I. Bill of Rights, 
veterans who served in both Canadian and 
U. S. armed forces, are permitted to col- 
lect benefits from both countries. U. S. 
citizens who served only in the Canadian 
armed forces, will have to choose between 
benefit from one of the two countries. 





Fifth International? 


The cat was let out of the bag by 
Italian Vice Premier Nenni. A worldwide 
Socialist organization will be started at a 
meeting in London, in April. It will “co- 
operate with the Communists, but have 
no Communist members.” 

“We'll call it the Fifth Interna-- 
tional,” Nenni said. “We'll invite the 
British, French, the Austrians, New Zeal- 
anders, Australians and other strong So- 
cialist parties. We won't invite the Ger- 
mans. We'd like the American Socialist 
party to join us... but, unfortunately, 
it is not very influential.” 

Old Pie. British Socialist leader 
Harold Laski pooh-poohed the idea: “This 
is re-cooking an old pie .. . it is still in 
the stage of incubation . . . we would not 
want the Soviet Union to be prejudiced.” 

Reasons.* Despite the soft-pedalling 
by Communist-minded Laski, the main- 
spring of the movement was the British 
Labor Party, and Nenni’s revelation was 
either an accident or a British trial bal- 
loon. Big-League power politics were be- 
hind it. If the Laborites could unite So- 
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NEW ENVOY. Sir Archibald Clark Kerr will 
replace Earl of Halifax as Britain's Ambassador 
to Washington. 
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cialists throughout the world, especially 
in western Europe, they’d have a political 
force to oppose Russian Communism. 

Meaning. Fifth International would 
inherit an 82-year-old world-wide Marxist 
line. First International was founded by 
Marx and his side-kick, Engels, in Lon- 
don, in 1864. It broke up when Com- 
munism collapsed in Paris, 1871. Second 
was founded in 1889, ripped apart in 
World War I. Third, organized in Mos- 
cow in 1919, and used for Red propa- 
ganda, was ostensibly ditched by Stalin, 
as a sop to the Western Allies during 
World War II. Meanwhile Trotsky 
founded his Fourth International, which 
never got far. 


All-Red Election 


Snowbound Moscow was hot with 
election fever. On Feb. 10, the Soviet 
Union’s 110 million voters, for the first 
time since 1937, would elect new delegates 
to the country’s highest legislative body— 
the Supreme Soviet. 
Reason. The Red constitution calls 
for elections every four years, but the 
war interfered. The Supreme Soviet has 
two Chambers: (1) the Soviet ‘of the 
Union, with one deputy for each 300,000 
citizens; (2) the Soviet of Nationalities, | ° ° 
with 25 deputies for each Union Republic, , t i t th g 
11 from each Autonomous Republic, five was us some int 
from each Autonomous Region, and one o 
from each National area. J h d 
Meaning. Although this constitu- 0 nh once Sal ae 
tional machinery looks somewhat ~ like 
democracy, it isn’t democracy in the 


American sense because Russia has only Forrunate indeed —if in the remembered words of a 
one official political party, the Com- loved one there is an expressed wish to serve as a guide for the 


munists. Most of the candidates are either 


Communists or Communist-endorsed. In : A ; 
the last election, more than 99% of the For too often people don’t discuss the question of a family 


voters checked a straight Communist monument at all — or even think about it — until too late. Yet 
ticket. Therefore, the Communist party this is one of the most important decisions facing any man and 
controls the Supreme Soviet. And the wife. Because your monument must stand as a living tribute 


Communist party is controlled by a small through the ages, forever. That is your wish and hope. 
group of insiders, headed by Stalin. : ' ‘ . 
Effect. Lack of opposition didn’t It is for this reason that we suggest your consideration of Rock 


dampen the fervor of soviet electioneer- of Ages — now. For in Rock of Ages, the finest granite in the world, 

ing. we assure you a material that literally will hold its beauty and 
distinction forever. A Rock of Ages Family Monument is fully 
guaranteed by a Rock of Ages Guarantee bonded by the National 
Surety Company. 


/ROLRY Why not investigate Rock of Ages — now! 
\abES 


bereaved. 


** HOW TO CHOOSE A FAMILY MONUMENT,” a large 
illustrated book, is available without charge or o 
ligation. Simply write to Rock of Ages Corporation, 
Barre, Vermont, or ask foracopy from the Author- 
tized Rock of Ages Dealer in your community. 
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AMPHIBIOUS OPERATION. U. S. Marines 
show versatility in mopping-up job on a Jap 
civilian in town of Sasebo. 
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Cornered 


Servicemen's wives appeal to Eisen- 
hower to release fathers; Congress 
investigates demobilization slow-up 


Mob action to speed demobilization 
had died down. G.I.s gave up booing, 
went back to saluting. The crisis seemed 
over as Senate and House committees in- 
vestigated soldiers’ grievances. 

Brass hats had reckoned without the 

_women. Last week, 38 chattering service- 
men’s wives (members of Bring Home 
Daddy Clubs from eight states) burst into 
the House Office Building, spotted Gen. 
Eisenhower—and charged. 

Gen. Ike slipped into the office of 
Congressman May, House Military Affairs 
Committee chairman. The women fol- 
lowed, cornered their quarry behind a 
desk, trapped Rep. May in the encircle- 
ment. 

The Issue. Simply, they wanted fath- 
ers returned home with no more military 
dillydallying. “Marriage won’t stand this 
isolation,” they said. 

The general perspired, offered sym- 
pathy ... but hedged: “There are 700,000 
fathers in the Army. If I take them out 
this morning, in addition to the others 
that are being let out, there would be no 
Army.” 

Army Answer. Later, before the 
House Committee, he called the onset 
“emotionally upsetting,” but stood pat for 
the Army’s new demobilization plan, 
scheduling release of all two-year men by 
June 30 (three months later than origi- 
nally planned), discharge of 500,000 fath- 
ers by July 1. Only concession: A reduc- 
tion of one month in basic training to 
speed replacements overseas. 

Prospects. But the general fought a 
losing battle. G.I. demonstrations, public 
feeling had done their work, won Con- 
gressmen over. The Senate subcommittee 
turned thumbs down on demobilization 
delays, urged legislation, if necessary, to 





The Family 


enforce release of all two-year men by 
March 20, all fathers by July 1. 

The Bring Daddy Home girls left 
Washington feeling better. ‘We feel some- 
thing is being done,” said Mrs. Gerson 
Reisler, Chicago, “that at least hardship 
cases will get quicker action from now on.” 

Yet only answer to all complaints 
probably was return to a volunteer army. 


Bigger, Better 


A plea for larger families by those fit 
to have them came last week from the 
Federal Council of Churches. 

It was intended neither as an attack 
on nor a defense of planned parenthood. 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, Council presi- 
dent and long-time liberal church leader, 
later made this clear when he addressed 
the Planned Parenthood Federation of 
America. 

It meant simply this: “The future 
quality of the population and the carry- 
ing on of every good cause make it neces- 
sary that people of good health, mental 
and physical, and of good principles shouid 
have their full quota of children.” 

Spaced. On the other hand, the 
bishop appended, reasonable persons know 
that for a woman to bear a child each year 
is unjust to her, the child and society. On 
wise spacing depends the mother’s health, 
adequate education and care. 

“To refuse to use the means science 
makes available for this high purpose is 
sinful,” he concluded. 

Federation members applauded; 
Catholic clergy weren’t interested. “Such 
nonsense!” snapped Rev. Edgar Schmied- 
ler, Catholic Family Life Bureau. “The 
teaching of the Church is very plain.” 


Getting “Hep” 


Friendliness rates first in making a 
girl “smooth” with the boys. Appearance 
comes second, sense of humor third. But 
a boy, to be “preferred stock” with the 
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BRING ‘EM BACK. Pushed fo the wall, Gen. Eisenhower ponders demands of servicemen's wives 
for husbands’ release. Rep. May looks for a way out. (SEE: Cornered) 
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TEENABELLE .........-. by LALI 





“Ellsworth says if you give us the car Saturday 
night, you and mom can have the living room 
for yourselves all of next week.” 


girls, needs good manners first of all, then 
friendliness, sportsmanship, appearance— 
in that order. 

These and many other mysteries of 
the sexes are cleared up in Calling All 
’Teens, a manual by and for ‘teen-agers 
to be published this month. The booklet 
is a jive-interpreted report on a nation- 
wide high school poll by Clarence Moser, 
Central Atlantic Area YMCA, 

Block That Tackle. Friendliness, the 
boys make clear, doesn’t include “daven- 
port wrestling.” “If you're a cuddle 
cookie,” they explain, “50% of the boys 
will have you tagged and the girls will 
arch their eyebrows eight to one.” 

Holding hands in the movies, how- 
ever, gets the vote. Say the boys, “If you 
can’t stand this, better not date him, ... 
But get too chummy and you cease being 
out of this world.” 

Refine the Oil. While the boys rated 
manners one of a girl’s least important 
assets, they admitted there was a limit, 
explained it this way: “You can’t kindle 
the flame of love in the boy friend by 
trying to be crude.” 

More Bewares. Other tips from the 
boys are: Don’t brag about your dates 
with other boys; don’t put on giggle acts; 
don’t accept last-minute dates. 

Counter-tips from the girls include: 
Don’t ask for dates at the last minute or 
break them for any reason but illness; re- 
member to tell your girl what you plan 
to do so she can dress for the occasion. 


Decontrolled 


Out from under price control came 
several items that didn’t affect cost of liv- 
ing, such as: 

(1) Games and toys, except larger 
“wheel” toys, still under ceilings. 

(2) Canned sweet potatoes, parsnips, 
rutabagas, turnips, cabbage, sauerkraut 
juice; dried banana flakes; imported and 
domestic eels; other specialties. 

(3) Raw silk, most of which will go 
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into luxury items like $10 ties, $12-a-yard 
piece goods. Old-line $1 silk stockings 
were expected to cost around $4. 

Sure to stay under controls were the 
big cost-of-living items: Clothing, basic 
foods, building materials, rent. 


Junior Work Bench 


Keeping junior out from under foot 
is no problem in the Jones family. His 
own affairs have made him the busiest man 
in the house, since Dad—Paul Jones, Sil- 
ver Springs, Md.—decided that his young 
son, like himself, was a born work-bench 
putterer, should have a shop of his own. 

In a basement corner, next to his own 
man-sized work table, he built a minia- 
ture work-bench, complete with tools—all 
scaled down to the right size for 4-year- 
old Paul Jr. 

Partners. Now, over week-ends, 
young Paul works side by side with dad, 
helps with small repair jobs on toys for 
baby sister, Marian. During the week, 
when dad’s at the office, Paul shows off to 
the small fry in the neighborhood, some- 
times lets them take a turn at the jigsaw. 

And dad has no more trouble keeping 
his tools for himself. 


No Pay 


Rep. Fulton (R.-Pa.) thought up a 
new one—an amendment to appropriation 
bill for independent agencies to give the 
President’s wife a $10,000 annual salary. 

“It’s a matter of justice,” he de- 
fended, enumerating burdens of entertain- 
ment heaped upon the First Lady. 

The House ruled such an amendment 
“not authorized by law.” Mrs. Truman 
stayed on her housewife job—without pay. 


Mrs. Housewife 

Mrs. George Lucus, La Fayette, Ind., 
stepped gingerly off the train in New York 
Photographers’ bulbs flashed, and 


City. 
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IN BIG CITY. “Typical housewife” Mrs. Lucus 
got trip to N.Y. (SEE: Mrs. Housewife) 
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Pathfinder Photo 


JUST LIKE DAD. Paul Jones proves he's an expért with the jig-saw. (SEE: Junior Work Bench) 


reporters scurried up to see the “typical 
American housewife.” Chosen by the 
Home Makers Guild of America as a near- 
statistical average, also for record response 
to their questionnaires, she starred at last 
week’s movie premiere of “Mrs, America 
Speaks.” 

Being “typical,” Mrs. Lucus_ had 
thought her clothes weren’t good enough 
for New York. But egged on by her hus- 
band, home on leave from the Navy, and 
by generous wardrobe loans from neigh- 
bors, she was off. It was her first train 
ride of more than 20 miles, her first trip 
out of Indiana, 

At Home Abroad. Through the big- 
city whirl of skyscrapers, shops and thea- 
ters, genial Maxine stayed close to earth. 
At a swank club, she refused cocktails 
and dancing, but sipped at sherry wine as 
she calmly told about her typical self, 

She’s 28, has two children (Nancy Jo, 
6, George, 44), does her own housework. 
She and her husband, truck driver before 
the war, stretch their “moderate” income 
by growing most of their own food on a 
two-acre tract. An avid canner, Maxine 
is “scared of” pressure cookers, prefers a 
big boiler. She doesn’t go in for frozen 
foods, either. “We like the stuff I put 
up,” she said. 

Interested more in her family than 
current events, Maxine reads home and 
parents’ magazines, gets radio news while 
she works. Occasionally, she slips out to a 
Ladies of the G.A.R. meeting, or for an 
evening of bowling. It’s a full life, she 
said with a smile—it’ll be awfully good to 
be back home in Indiana. 


Reward 


Blonde, girlish-looking Nancy Bruff 
started writing stories when still in pig- 
tails. Last month, for her best-selling 
novel Manatee, the International Artists 
Committee voted her one of 1945's ten 
amazing women, along with Eleanor Roos- 


evelt and Britain’s Queen Elizabeth. 

Nancy—in private life Mrs, Preston 
Clark, Greenwich,~ Conn.—told how it 
happened. She just likes to write, she ex- 
plained, kept on doing it through six nov- 
els, five publisher’s rejection slips and nine 
years of marriage. : 

The Turning Point. Manatee stopped 
rejection slips. Idea for the book, a lusty 
tale of whaling days, came out of old fam- 
ily diaries and letters she found in the 

ttic. 

Now well into her next novel, Nancy 
sticks to a working schedule of seven 
hours a day, relaxes by sketching interior 
decoration plans for the family’s new 
home, a rambling New England farmhouse. 

Evenings often get puttered away in 
the kitchen, are rarely spent away from 
home. Both she and her husband like to 
cook. Proof that she’s an amazing woman: 
She thinks he’s the better cook, 
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POTENT PEN. Author Nancy Bruff—one of 
"10 amazing women.” (SEE: Reward) 
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‘Latroductory offer 


iy famous Varieties 


GLADIOLUS 
40 BULBS—$1.89 


Flowers first year guaranteed. 
Money back. Bagdad, Beacon, 
= Shirley Temple, Picardy, Min- 
wet, Betty Nuthall and other 






RAINBOW MIXTURES 


i FREE 200 bulblets 
Early Order Bonus 


First year growth. Same 
colorful varieties as above. 
Will bloom second year and 
\ for poses to sone. Sie a 
small space required. Have 
Send No Money fun and save money by 
planting bulblets fo produce your own bloom- 
ing bulbs. Limited supply. Send order today 
for guaranteed delivery. Bon't lose out on this 
“Get Acquainted” offer. 


Send No Money. Pay postal fee and $1.89 
on arrival. If you wish, remit $2.00 and we 
prepay all charges. Act now. Write today. 


304 SMITH BLDG. MAIL ORDER DEPT. 
SMITH BULB COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


THMADOR 


) —Makes Life Worth Living” 


by of DR. R. A py Ae 
Thousands of ASTHMADOR is a de- 
Asthmatics! Pendable, effective inhalan 
easy to use. ASTHMA- 
DOR'S rich, aromatic fumes help reduce the 
agony of bronchial asthma, aid io relieving 
distressed breathing. ASTHMADOR a 
more convenient for home use and for chil- 
dren, ASTHMADOR cigarettes and pipe mix- 
eure for pocket or purse. Sold by druggists 
everywhere under our money-back guarante¢. 


STOP Scratching 


Relieve Itch in a fifty 


Sufferers from the torturing itch 
caused by eczema, pimples, scales, 
— pase, Baeeee ae “factory” itch, 
and other itc oubles, are ing 
cooling, liquid D.D.D. Prescription. 
This time-proved medication—devel- 
by Dr. D.D.Dennis— positively relieves that cruel, 
burning itch. Greaseless and stainless. Soothes an 
comforts even the most intense itching in a jiffy. A 
35c trial bottle proves its merits or be wow Ba 
Ask your druggist today for D. D. D. Prescription. 











SHORTHAND in 


Weeks at Home 









or symbols; uses ABC’s. Easy to learr 
easy to write and transcribe. Fast preparation for a job. 
Surprisingly low cost. 100,000 taught by mail. Used in 
leading offices and Civil Service. Write for free booklet. 
Speedwriting, Dept. 3302-6, 55 W. 42 St., N. Y.18 





chrysanthemums, . 
lants, easy to grow. SPECIAL, 

Por all to enjoy Burpee’s Big 
Zinnias--75e¢ Super Pkt. Seeds 

for 10c--Send Dime Today! 

W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
ae. or 501 Burpee Bidg. 

32, Pa. Cinton, lowa 
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Food 


Fresh for Weeks 


Bread, made with soy flour, keeps 
fresh for three weeks or longer, Canadian 
nutritionists find. Trick is to add 8% soy 
flour to usual bread mixture, and decrease 
shortening. 

Tests are now under way to see if 
this rule can be applied to cake-making. 


"Round the World 


Proud of their foreign heritage, Senior 
Girl Scouts of Troop 4-140, Flushing, 
Long Island, have gathered their families’ 
treasured recipes into an international cook 
book. 

At meetings, they take turns whip- 
ping up dishes of other lands to give all a 
taste-touch with faraway places. When it 
came her turn, Emily Engel, whose family 
history began in Russia, served Russian 
borscht made this way: 

Russian Borscht: Pare 1 bunch of 
beets, cutting into shoe string pieces. Cover 
with 3 c. water, add a quartered onion, 
and simmer 4 hr. Add juice of half a 
lemon, 1 tsp. salt, 4 tbsp. sugar; boil 
slowly another half hour. Beat three eggs, 
add pinch of salt, and slowly add _ beet 
mixture. Serve hot for soup course. 

Scouts liked the south-of-the-border 
treat prepared by Patricia LaVarella. 
Having lived in Mexico until she was nine, 
blonde, curly-haired Patricia brought first- 
hand mixing knowledge for: 

Huevos Ranchero (an egg and tor- 
tilla dish served with tasty sauce). To 
make, first prepare tortillas (Mexican 
pancakes) by mixing 1 c. cornmeal and 
1 tsp. salt with 1 c. cold water. Pat mix- 
ture into thin cakes and cook on griddle 
until brown on both sides. Place a fried 
egg on tortilla, cover with sauce made of: 





Paul Parker 
MEXICANO. Patricia LoVarella serves up 
Huevos Ranchero (SEE: ‘Round the World). 





2 tbsp. bacon drippings; 1 c. celery and 
onions, chopped fine; 1 can tomato paste; 
I tsp. cumin. Cook in frying pan until 
celery and onions are soft. 


Be-Mine Dessert 


Imitation French pastry is one answer 
to the problem of finding a romantic but 
practical Valentine Day dessert or party 
treat. 

Made from a box of prepared choco- 
late pudding, 4 c. whipping cream, 2 tbsp. 
sugar, 1 tsp. vanilla, 24 graham crackers, 
the pastries are as simple to put together 
as stacking bricks: 

Prepare pudding according to direc- 
tions on package. Whip cream stiff, add- 
ing sugar and vanilla. Make four stacks of 
six crackers each. Spread two stacks with 
layers of chocolate pudding between 
crackers, the other two with whipped 
cream between. Then, frost tops and sides 
with pudding; decorate with whipped 
cream, Let stand in refrigerator several 
hours. 

This makes four whole pastries that 
can be cut into any shapes desired after 
pastry has been thoroughly chilled. 


Sugar Trimmer 


Boon to calorie-conscious candy- 
eaters and sugar-short candy-makers is a 
new pectin jelly, soon to go into candy 
fillings. It halves amount of sugar needed, 
whips into a paste that looks, tastes like 
the fanciest cream center. 


Croaker Broker 


In the sedate Journal of The Ameri- 
can Medical Association and Journal of 
Clinical Pathology two weeks ago ran a 
novel ad—toads for sale. 

Since then, doctors have ordered 1,500 
toads—at $72 a dozen—from the adver- 
tiser, Jay E. Cook, whose cable address is 
“Xenopus, Baltimore.” 

Xenopus Laevis is the name of Cook’s 
stock in trade, the clawed African water- 
toad. In 1943 doctors found that inject- 
ing a pregnant woman’s urine into a she- 
Xenopus caused Mrs, Toad to lay several 
hundred (infertile) eggs within a few 
hours—speediest pregnancy test yet. 

Opportunity. Cook, a U. S, Mari- 
time Service engineer, read an article on 
Xenopus while sailing the war-whipped 
New Guinea seas, Later voyages took him 
to New York, where he met the author, 
zoologist Christopher Coates, and to South 
Africa, where he contacted trappers. 

At war’s end he dug deep, raised 
$5,000, rented headquarters, cabled South 
Africa. His first toad-shipment, trapped 
in swamps by natives, reached the U. S. in 
July and was promptly snapped up by 
Johns-Hopkins _ hospital. 

Wet Storage. Cook’s Baltimore lab- 
oratory contains 1,500 toads, can house 
3,500 more (2,000 are en route). X-toads 
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“You will find a single 
drop of this will 
iast a week.”’ 


ONLY $4.00 


For this $2.00 Bottle 


Temptation—one of the 
most exquisite perfumes 
ever created. 

A single 
a week, 
tracts 
to you. 

The fragrance of liv- 
ing flowers. Bottles with 
elongated stopper encased 
in a polished maple case 
4 times the size of the 
picture. 


Send No Money 


drop lasts 
charms and at- 
men and women 








Pay the postman when he hands you the package 
or (if you prefer) send money order, currency, stamps | 
or check for $1.00. Money back if not satisfied. 


PAUL RIEGER, 202 Art Center Bidg., San Francisco 
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Quick RELIEF! 
—Use Fairyfoot 


Get quick relief from terrible, 
stinging, itching bunion pains. 
— Watch unsightly, —— 
—y ect ———, R o special 
shoes pply soothing Fairy- 
foot and get blessed relief. 


FREE SAMPLE 


Tryi it Free NOW! Write today for full size Sample 
Treatment of Fairyfoot as used on more than 
three million grateful feet. No cost td you. 


FAIRYFOOT,- 1223 $. Wabash, Dept. 3242 CHICAGO 5, ILL, 


me TOMATO: TRIAL 


Customers report MILLS 
they have ever grown. dey a p thes ye 
ripe Tematoces 42 cage from 
plants; red, thick, solid, fine 
uality. Does well in North, 
& West. Try it. 





















° k ‘Send Address on Post Co 
fur f MILLS SEED HOUSE 
59° YEAR Box 48 ROSE HILL, N. Y. 





DRESS forYOU * 


FOR ORDERING 3! 


Thrilling new our favor! Your choice of gorgeous new 


pL. in your favorite style, size and color given 
to you for sending orders for o dresses for 
your friends or family. Write for big Style Pre- 
sentation y's conditions 
we may not be a 
but get your name on ow 
ecive the new line when ready. 
INC., DEPT. B-9042 CINCINNATI 25, 0 


BOOK SALE 35c up 


NEW AND USED BOOK BARGAINS 
Free catalog. 6000 titles. Books withdrawn from lend- 
ing libraries. Also publishers’ surplus. Novels, myster- 
ies, westerns, non-fiction. Amazing bargains. 
AMERICAN LENDING LIBRARY, INC. 
Dept. 7, College Point, N. Y. 


Drink MATE 


—for one month, then you will know why millions 
of South Americans prefer it to coffee. Send $1.00 
for 20 oz. PAN Ki ¢ postpaid.Write for wholesale price. 


MERICAN TEA CO. 


2704 S. Vermont Ave. ___Leos Angeles 7, Cal. 


GOLDEN ROSE OF CHINA 


and other beautiful roses. Write for 
FREE CATALOG, 


STERN'S NURSERIES, Dept. P, GENEVA, N. Y. 


GOLDEN MUSCAT GRAPES 


A wonderful grape. Clusters of immense am. up to 2 Ibs. 
Write for FREE CATALO 
N. Y. 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. P, denies 
FEBRUARY 6, 1946 

















Holmes Mettee, Science Service 


BABY PREDICTERS. Obstetricians and toads 
pay Cook's way. (SEE: Croaker Broker) 


live entirely in the water, come up every 
15 minutes to breathe, 

Tongueless, they croak almost inaudi- 
bly. For food, they jam insects, worms, 
minced clams in their mouths with tiny 
hands. The female toads are bargains as 
testing-instruments, Cook explains, adding 
that they live 10 to 12 years, are good for 
about one pregnancy test a month. 

Surplus males and jumbo toads (ex- 
tra-large size, no special use) Cook hopes 
to sell as fish-bowl pets, 


Cure-All Kick-Backs 


Over-doses of penicillin and strepto- 
mycin, twin mold-born “wonder drugs,”’ 
may injure brains. 

Writing in Science, four Chicago 
clinicians told of checking 51 brain pa- 
tients by electro-encephalograph, 

The electric-discharge “brainwaves” 
of more than half jumped abnormally 
during penicillin treatment. 

Overload. When over-doses were 
purposely given monkeys, their brain- 
waves leaped erratically. Then they died. 
Streptomycin had like effects. But in nor- 
mal doses of both drugs, there was a sub- 
stantial safety-margin, 


Meat for Mother 


Against pregnancy anemia, the best 
medicine is—plenty of meat. 

Anemia in pregnant women shows it- 
self as a decrease of hemoglobin and red 
cells in the blood. It causes weariness, 
watery swelling (edema), easy infection. 

Two Nebraska Agriculture Depart- 
ment scientists gave one group of expec- 
tant motbers five extra ounces of beef 
daily. Another group got B-Vitamin Com- 
plex instead. A third group got nothing. 

Results. The beef-eaters’ blood was 

% healthier than the others’ by delivery 
time. They felt better, had no edema. 





100th Anniversary Quilt Booklet 


28 pages showing 85 quilt designs in 
actual colors and 37 designs for quilting. 
Never before has a catalog been offered 
with so many quilt designs in full color. 
Send only 10c for U. S. stamps) to 
STEARNS & FOSTER CO.. DEP’T 65, Cin- 
cinnati 15, Ohio. 


GET PUFFY, EASY-TO-NEEDLE 


MOUNTAIN MIST::": 
COTTON 


AT DRY GOODS OR DEPARTMENT STORES 





FREE! 1, 


“What, When, Where 
and How to Plant 






Today, Exceptional 
8 PEACH TREES (all hardy free- 
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THE SAVOGRAN CO.,B0STON I0. MASS. 





EASE THE AGONY OF 


BACKACHE 


THE SAFE, EASY WAY! 





Why suffer cruel, nagging, muscular 
back pains—when help can be so quick, 
so easy! Don’t wait, try the clean, mod- 
ern, proved way to relieve simple back- 
ache, other muscle strains and pains, 
Just apply one big Johnson’s BACK 
PLASTER, right on the sore spot. Its 
mild medication gently HEATS your 
back, stirs up circulation, fights conges- 
tion, eases pain. Warm flannel covering 
retains body heat, protects against chill- 
ing, supports day and night—feels great! 
(Nore: In case of chronic backache, see 
your doctor.) Insist on the GENUINE, 
made by Johnson & Johnson—first choice 


of millions. At all drug stores. 


fohmrony BACK PLASTER 


MONEY-BACK, POSTAGE-BACK GUARANTEE 



















FREE! 700 Yds. Thread! 


Large colorful pieces. 3 Ibs. (18 to 
€.8°D) on “Money bac . Sent 
on guarantee, 
FREE! TRAY So Seven hundred 
(700) Poy good white #50 thread 
FREE and 16 lovely quilt patterns 
all sent free to anyone. If not per-f 
fectly satisfied, just return quilt Way 
Pieces (keeping free sewing th 
and free Gus potterus for your trou- 
ble) and we will refund your $1.49 plus all 
poxee spent BOTH ways! You be the 
dge. You can’t lose. Could caythios be be 
more fair? Compare our offer 


FREE! 
guarantee with others. SEND NO! MONEY! 
Just mail a card TODAY! Act NOW! 


REMNANT SHOP, (Box 449-B,) SESSER, ILLINOIS 


Mix This Cough 
Syrup at Home. 
Quick Relief 


Easily Mixed. Needs No Cooking. 


Here’s an old home mixture your parents probably 
used. But, once tried, you'll always use it, because 
it gives such guick, pleasing relief for coughs due to 
colds. 

And it’s so easily mixed. Make a syrup by stirring 
2 cups of granulated sugar and one cup p: fn foe a few 
moments, until dissolved. No cooking is needed. Or 
you can use corn syrup or liquid honey, if desired. 

Now put 2% ounces of Pinex (obtained from any 
druggist) into a pint bottle, and fill up with your 
syrup. This makes a full pint of truly akendaa cough 
medicine, aud gives you about four times as much for 
your money. It keeps perfectly, tastes fine, and lasts 
a long time. 

You can feel this simple home mixture take right 
hold of a cough. It loosens the phlegm, soothes irrita- 
tion, and helps clear the air passages. Eases the sore- 
a makes Cocnthinn easier, and lets you get restful 
sleep. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven ingredients, 
in concentrated form, well known for its quick action 
on throat and bronchial irritations. Money refunded 
if it doesn’t please you in every way. 


The Pinex Company Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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They nursed their babies months longer. 
The two technicians—both women— 


concluded: (1) most expectant mothers 
eat too little meat, (2) Vitamin B is no 
substitute. 


No Laughing Matter 


The 6-year-old boy fidgeted, giggled, 
couldn’t learn. His teacher thought he 
was a moron, 

His mother couldn’t explain it. Until 
he had his tonsils out, before beginning 
school, he was perfectly normal. 

Dr. D. E. Fletcher heard of the case. 
Asking what anesthetic was used in the 
tonsillectomy, he got the answer he ex- 
pected: nitrous oxide (laughing gas). 

Insidious? Used unwisely, asserts Dr. 
Fletcher in The Journal of Nervous and 
Mental Disease, nitrous oxide can produce 
long-lasting oxygen starvation in the brain 
—and severe mental trouble. 

He blames overdoses of the gas in a 
list of cases: A young man who started to 
faint and forget what he was doing after 
prolonged dental treatment; an older 
woman who had a nervous collapse and 
attempted suicide; a brilliant medical stu- 
dent who began to flunk examinations. 

Too Easy. For part of the trouble, 
Dr. Fletcher blames the outward inno- 
cence of the gas: It causes no nausea, only 
a slight giddiness and hangover—at first. 
Hence dentists and doctors untrained as 
anesthetists may use it too freely. 


Rangefinder For Blind 


Joe Walker, ace Hollywood camera- 
man and one-time helper of radio genius 
Lee De Forest, didn’t like the Army spot- 
light-scanner for the blind (PATHFINDER, 
Nov. 14)—it dazzled bystanders. As a 
substitute, he coupled two movie-lenses 
with electric-eye units. The “eyes” see by 
daylight, focus at 15 ft., register vision by 
ear-plug buzzing or knob-vibration. Sig- 
nals show shapes, distances. Walker gave 
his invention to Braille Institute. 


Acme 
EYE BOX. Cameraman Walker wanted fo 


help sightless. (SEE: Rangefinder for Blind) 





Religion 


RETURN. Special masses ask Protestantism 
to “come home.” (SEE: The Other Sheep) 


The Other Sheep 


In 1908, the Rev. Paul James Watt- 
son felt church unity meant one thing— 
union of all Christian faiths with his own, 
Protestant Episcopal. 

Two years later he completely 
changed his mind, became a Roman Cath- 
olic and established an annual series of 
prayers for return of all Christendom to 
Rome. With him in his conversion he took 
16 comrades with whom he had founded 
the Episcopal Friars of the Atonement. 

Roman Union. Today Catholic suc- 
cessors of the group, at Washington’s Cath- 
olic university, carry on his “unity” work. 

Last week they had completed the 
36th annual series of those prayers for re- 
turn of “all the other sheep” to the “one 
shepherd,” the Pope. 

Other Catholics throughout the world 
joined the prayers which, on successive 
days, asked return of all Orthodox groups, 
Anglicans (including Episcopalians), Lu- 
therans and other European Protestants, 
Protestants in America, “lapsed” Catho- 
lics, and conversion of Jews. 

Dividend. Biggest “answer” to the 
prayers came about 1930 when an Ortho- 
dox bishop in India returned to Vatican 
domination 40,000 members of his diocese. 


Religion in School 


Act III in the nation’s most famous 
religious education test in many a year 
came last week, when a three-judge court 
upheld the right of Champaign, IIl., pub- 
lic schools to teach religion, 

Act I was last June. Mrs, Vashti Mc- 
Collum, self-described atheist, demanded 
an injunction to stop the voluntary, 30- 
minute, once-a-week lessons taught by 
Protestant, Catholic and Jewish clergy. 
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are mee Severed 
Times. No. 124—A set of 8 
colonial girl motifs for tea 
towels and pan holder. Over 
100 other designs for tea 
towels, luncheon sets, bedroom 
ensembles, pillow slips, baby's 
things—in the improved hot 
iron transfers, usable 2, 3, or 
more times. Ask for AUNT 
MARTHA'S Hot Iron Trans- 
fers at dept. & variety stores 
or send 10c to 3956H Central, Kansas City 2, Mo. 
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FREE! 1946 PEACETIME 





fete cAnOEN ANNUAL 
begee Sceautifully Wustrated 
pores et Newest flowers, vegetables, fruits 


and berries . . . hardiest trees, 
shrubs and plants described and il- 
Beautiful indigo lustrated in colors. Everything for 
pda a bush the garden, orchard and farm. 
fuscly all season, DIRECT-FROM-GROWER PRICES 
Grow from Seed. OUR SSTH YEAR. WRITE TODAY! 
Big Men Conlon Sang FARMER SEED & NURSERY CO. 
3c stomp for moiling. 40 4TH STREET, FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 


Toxiteri: KILLS 


Red Mites 
‘Bed om 
eqterate Witer Eee Reet pict 


‘Gat places. Kills 
times a day. Ask your dealer or W 


TOXITE LABORATORIES, BOX 20, CHESTERTOWN, MD. 
Bi PROFITABLE ORNAMENTAL 


LUEBERRIES 


Raise CUL TIVATED BLUEBERRIBG. Exquisite white bey me 
row six feet tall. Two to four bushes will supply 2 average family 
ig Money- — “for planters. Sell from 50c to a quart. Fally 

described in our — og of over 100 real bargains in plants, ; ae 

and shrubs. Write 


Ackerman Gunns, 370 Lake St., Bridgman, Mich. 


INVENTORS 


Learn now—without Cn ae | to protect and sell 
your invention. Secure ‘Patent Guide’ Free. Write 


CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
637-A Adams Building Washington, D. C, 


How Sluggish Folks 
Get Happy Relief 


WHEN CONSTIPATION makes you feel punk as 
the dickens, brings on stomach upset, sour 
taste, gassy discomfort, take Dr. Caldwell’s 
famous medicine to quickly pull the trigger on 
lazy “innards”, and help you feel bright and 
chipper again. 

DR. CALDWELL’S is the wonderful senna laxa- 
tive contained in good old Syrup Pepsin to 
make it so easy to take. 

MANY DOCTORS use pepsin preparations in 
prescriptions to make the medicine more palat- 
able and agreeable to take. So be sure your 
laxative is contained in Syrup Pepsin. 

INSIST ON DR. CALDWELL’S favorite of millions 
for 50 years, and feel that wholesome relief 
from constipation. Even finicky children love it. 


CAUTION: Use only as directed. 


DR. CALDWELL'S 


SENNA LAXATIVE 
CONTAINED IN SYRUP PEPSIN 


FEBRUARY 6, 
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"Embarrassed." Act II, the trial 
made headlines in September. Mrs.. Mc- 
Collum said classmates teased Terry, 10, 
her godless son. 

There may be a fourth act, if Mrs. 
McCollum appeals to the Supreme Court. 
(She said she would.) Linked to the 
Champaign action is also the legality of 
“released time” for religion classes outside 
school. 


Militant Methodist 


When the 33 bishops of America’s 
Methodist church speak together they talk 
for 22,000 preachers, 8 million laymen. 
Last week one bishop chose to do a solo. 

He was Washington’s Bishop Charles 
Wesley Flint. His fellow-bishops told 
Congress their church was firmly opposed 
to peacetime military training. (Most 
American churches were already on record 
with similar statements. ) 

Then Bishop Flint sent his own pro- 
posal to Congress, carefully announced it 
as “that of an individual.” He favored 
“temporary” war training, integrated with 
regular education, and reduction “as rap- 
idly as international relations permit.” 
Behind his stand: 14 years as ROTC col- 
onel while serving as chancellor of Syra- 
cuse university. 


The River & The Cross 


Standing at the edge of a Manhattan 
dock, richly-clad Bishop Arcenios of New 
York’s Greek Orthodox church, read from 
the New Testament. Then he flung a gold 
cross into the icy and filthy water. From 
the crowd stepped a man wearing only 
maroon shorts. He dove into the harbor, 
fished out the cross, got a special blessing. 

Thus the church celebrated, as it has 
each year since the dawn of Christianity, 
the baptism of Christ. Elsewhere other 
Greek Orthodox dioceses merely dropped 
a cross into the baptismal font. 

Result for the Greek Orthodox 
Church: Waters of the world are blessed 
for another year. 





. Acme 
SPLASH. Christ's baptism is commemorated. 
(SEE: The River & The Cross) 





SECURE 
OLD AGE 


Plan NOW te provide a 
dependable income dur- 
ing your declining years 
through a 


SALVATION ARMY 


Income Gift Contract 


Protect your funds in these uncertain times. 


Safety for your investment is assured by the reputation of 
the Salvation Army, its assets and integrity. Amounts re- 
ceived from $100 up. Liberal interest paid regularly—up 
to 8% depending on your age. Legal troubles over a will 
avoided; you administer your own estate while yet alive. 
Taxes and fees are saved; also time, money and anxiety. 
You enjoy the blessings of fellowship in our world-wide work 
of relieving distress and winning souls. 


Guarantees High Interest and Income Tax Benefits 


Nowhere else in ordinary investment channels will your 
money earn as large a return with anything like the same 
safety and protection, also with income tax exemptions. 
Write today and learn how you may leave a memorial to 
dear ones gone before. 


Mail Coupon for Full Particulars 
THE SALVATION ey 


Extension Department WP 
719 N. State St., Chicago 18 in. 
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FRIENDSHIP STUDIOS 
107 aDAms 


STREET, ELMIRA, N.Y. 
8 ENLARGED 


ROLL DEVELOPED 4x6 PRINTS 
Reprints 4c. 16 exposure rolls 
55c. 36 exposure rolls sie thee 30¢ 


rints, 4c each, dev 
/ISCONSIN icM SERVICE 


Sell for N/A 


OS DR 
YOU CAN'T BEAT 


this to relieve itching of 


SKIN«SCALP 
g | IRRITATIONS 


ate i | So Many 
Druggists 
Say! 


Here’s a Doctor's 
formula — Zemo — a 
stainless liquid which 
appears invisible on 
din ten so remarkably soothing that 
first applications promptly relieve itching, 

burning of Eczema, Psoriasis and similar 
skin and scalp irritations—due to external 
cause. Zemo ALSO aids healing. 


Apply clean, stainless invisible Zemo 
any time. It won’t show on skin. Buy 


Extra Strength Zemo ZEMO 






for stubborn cases, 





RELIGION-EDUCATION-RECREATION-COMMERCE~CREDIT. 
DEMOCRACY IN ACTION. 


WHERE THE WORLD IS AT ITS BEST 


Father Duren, Town Builder. \.... 


phalia, Iowa, was a dying town when Father Hubert Duren ar- 
rived in 1926. People had to go to Hardin, county seat, for busi- 


BUSY. Father Duren starts the day early by saying Mass, has 
plenty of parish, community work to keep him busy. One of his 
first calls is at the recreation hall where he posts a bulletin. 


ness, school, recreation. So Father Duren appealed for funds, 
built a school, recreation hall, convent; promoted a co-op store, 
mutual insurance business, credit union. Today Westphalians 
shop and play at home, think their town’s the world’s best. 


HERE’S HOW. After school” youngsters flock into the hall, called 
the Club of St. Hubert. Father Duren supervises play. For 
football, baseball the town now has a grandstand seating 500. 


AFTER DARK. Villagers meet at the hall these winter evenings for lumberman, he and his brother cut timber for the building with 


a friendly game of rummy or to plan for Westphalia’s future. 
The husky priest likes to mingle with kibitzers. A former 
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borrowed power saws. Westphalians supplied the labor. The 
murals, scenes of Iowa countryside, are by Father Duren, too. 
PATHFINDER 
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THE COACH SPEAKS. He also coaches the St. Hubert basketball talks. Bolstered by returning veterans, the team is having a good 
team, outlines plays, keeps the squad on its toes with’ pep season. The priest finds that sports develop community spirit. 


CHICKEN FACTORY. This modern hatchery was FIRST PROJECT. St. Boniface school was Father Duren’s first Westphalian under- 
another of Father Duren’s ideas. Built with do- taking. It went up in 1927, is now debt-free, The co-op store was opened in 
nated labor, the plant serves 200 farm families. 


1942, sold $200,000 worth of goods last year, yielded $11,000 in dividends. 
amar 


International 
EAR FOR MUSIC. Father Duren drills schoolgirl singers for a religious WORD OF GOD. On Sunday parishioners come from miles 
festival. He writes some of the hymns the choir sings and directs the around to attend Mass, hear Father Duren preach. As he 
St. Boniface band for church, predicted, the church benefits from the town’s prosperity. 
FEBRUARY 6, 1946 
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school and community celebrations. 











Movie-Makers 


Hollywood to introduce motion pictures 
to thousands of theaterless towns 
through medium of 16 mm. films 


Hollywood looked beyond Kleig lights 
and props, found. 35 million potential 
movie fans living in communities too small 
to support a picture house. 

To woo this vast audience 20 Holly- 
wood producers are planning to film pic- 
tures in 16 mm., like dad uses to make 
home movies of junior’s first step and the 
family outing. 

Easy Does It. Regular movie houses 
show 35 mm. pictures, need lots of heavy, 
costly equipment. But any operator can 
transform a community’s garage, school 
or church hall into a movie house with a 
16 mm. portable projector, a screen and 
chairs. Hollywood will supply the pictures. 

Its newest film company, Planet Pic- 
tures, plans to cater exclusively to the 16 
mm, trade—churches, schools, community 
groups. It is headed by tall, gaunt, serious, 
38-year-old Jack Seaman, who nursed the 
idea for 10 years. 

Ironically ill health gave him a chance 
to try it out last March. Forced to quit 
his job as an engineer at Lockheed, he 
rented a small studio, produced an action- 
packed western called The Jeep-Herders. 

When it won acclaim from church, 
school and small town audiences, Seaman 
raised his sights, drew up a 12-months 
production schedule: 12 full-color fea- 
tures, 50 shorts, cartoons and later news- 
reels in color, something the major news- 
reel companies have talked about for a 
long time. 

Distribution Setup. To show Planet 
pictures across the nation, Seaman has or- 
ganized a chain of distributors that will 
contact church, school, other groups in 
every state. 


The Good Earth 


Those bright, new seed catalogs are 
getting plenty of attention from members 
of the Kiwanis, Rotary and Lions clubs in 
Bristol county, Massachusetts. When the 
frost is out of the earth a few weeks from 
now, these clubs will sponsor for the fifth 
year a unique program designed to en- 
courage community responsibility in the 
youth of the county. 

Representative 4-H clubbers will re- 
ceive gifts of seeds, day-old chicks, some 
livestock. The young farmers may keep 
or sell what they raise, are obligated to 
report back to the clubs in the fall. 

Inspired by Edwin R. Wyeth, Bristol 
county 4-H club agent, the Fall River 
Rotary club started the idea to give war- 
time incentive to food production. Other 
Bristol county service organizations got 
interested, joined in the promotion. Last 
year clubs in Easton, Fairhaven, Mans- 
field, New Bedford, Taunton as well as 
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The Town 


Fall River participated. To 135 4-H mem- 
bers they handed out 1,650 chicks, 30 col- 
lections of seed and vegetable plants, 
three calves, two hogs, one sheep, worth 
$700 in all, 

Good Yield. At harvest time the 
youngsters reported back. They had raised 
800 bushels of vegetables worth $2,400, 
sold 4,500 lbs. of chicken meat ($750), 
5,200 dozens of eggs ($3,100), slaughtered 
the hogs, got $175 for the pork. And the 
calves were worth $450, the sheep $25. 


Crime Doctor 


Teaneck, N. J., (pop. 33,000) had 
crime on its hands for the first time in 
years. Seventeen house burglaries and a 
holdup jeoparized its national reputation 
as a crimeless town (only one murder in 
20 years, two robberies in seven years). 

Police Chief Cornelius J. Harte got 
tough, slapped a 1 a.m. curfew on the 
town. His men cornered a prowler, shot 
and killed him when he tried to escape. 
Footprints linked the dead man, a New 
Yorker with a police record, to 11 of the 
burglaries, At week’s end it was a good 
bet that Teaneck would be crimeless again 
in short order. 


Auld Lang Syne 


Connecticut towns now, for all time, 
can know the deeds of their fighting sons 
of World War II; what they did, what 
they thought about it, their part in the 
struggle. 

Moving force behind the project is 
newspaperman Carleton B. Clyma, World 
War I veteran who remembered how 
quickly the deeds of Connecticut’s soldiers 
in that war were forgotten. Clyma’s idea 
to preserve the record of the new veterans 
is commemorative booklets containing 


stories of personal experiences, group pic- 





DREAM. Jack Seaman's (SEE: 


came frue. 


Movie-Makers) 








TEENABELLE . . . . . . . by LAL! 





"That's what | don't like about this town— 
every house looks alike.” 


tures and a message from Gov. Raymond 
Baldwin expressing the state’s apprecia- 
tion for a job “well done.” 

Dig Out Facts. Money to do the job 
comes from the state. Clyma’s staff are 
veterans with writing experience who go 
into separation centers, barracks, ferret 
out Connecticut veterans. They explain 
their purpose, get firsthand stories, Ex- 
ample: 

“We kept hearing about Bologna,” 
said one veteran. “Just one more ridge 
and we'll be there, they said. They said 
that every time we came to a ridge. Fi- 
nally, on April 19-(1944), the roads were 
choked with field pieces and vehicles. We 
knew the next day we'd be in Bologna. 
The next morning we stood on a ridge and 
there she was. Six months of cold, snow 
and fighting had got us there, but only 
those who stood on the ridge and looked 
down knew what it meant to be there.” 

Another said: “America isn’t like 
Europe. Our people, our land, our build- 
ings are better. America means opportun- 
ity, better living.” 

Clyma insists that returning veterans 
“shoot off their mouth.” “It makes the 
record more authentic,” he said, “reflects 
their attitudes, the truth about things. 
Now Connecticut can know who her fight- 
ing sons were, how they fought.” 


Your Sign’s Showing 


The New York Court of Appeals 
established a precedent last week, told 
New Rochelle officials they could banish 
business signs projecting over public side- 
walks and buildings. The court agreed 
they were “eyesores, damaging to trade 
and real estate values, dangerous to per- 
sons walking underneath.” 

The decision capped a battle that 
started in 1943 when the city fathers 
passed a sign-banning ordinance and Mal- 
lary, Inc., a Main st. furniture dealer, 
filed suit for injunction. Other merchants 
joined Mallary. 

Round One. The city lost the first 
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suit because, the court said, the ordinance 
was loosely drawn, wouldn’t hold water. 
Told to try again, the council did and this 
time the court upheld it. 

Marquees on theaters, hotels and 
public buildings were not included, This, 
opposing attorneys contended, was dis- 
criminatory. But the court said it wasn’t 
and notices for the merchants to take those 
signs down were issued immediately. 


Cities Within a City 

Fast-growing Detroit has a plan aimed 
at giving its 1,600,000 residents an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy some of the benefits of 
life in a small community. 

Keynote of the plan, drafted by the 
Detroit city planning commission, is to 
develop within the city limits 16 sub- 
communities of approximately 100,000 
population each. In these 16 “cities with- 
in the city” families will be able to live 
within three miles of work, school, church 
and recreation. 

Under One Roof. The plan calls for 
the city to concentrate all.its services in 
modern office buildings to be erected near 
the high school center in each sub-com- 
munity. 

This will bring police and welfare 
departments, health and employment serv- 
ices, libraries within easy reach of all. The 
planning commission figures that putting 
all services under one roof will mean a 
saving to taxpayers. 

Further savings will be provided by 
co-ordination, Example: Joint use of gym- 
nasiums, swimming pools and playground 
facilities by schools and welfare depart- 
ments. 


Family Matter 


The new seven-member city council 
of Alliance, Ohio (pop. 22,405), features 
a political rarity—a brother-sister combi- 
nation. 

Only Democrats on the council are 
Nick Trombitas, 29, serving his second 
term, and his sister, Mrs. Ann Fraraccio, 
31, a political freshman. 

Mrs. Fraraccio’s husband served four 




















SISTER AND BROTHER ACT. They help make the laws for Alliance, Ohio. (SEE: Family Matter) 


terms on the council. When he. entered 
the Army in 1944, she tried to get his job, 
but failed to get an appointment. She ran 
for the office in the last election, however, 
and won, 


Sky Hook 


Small towns that can’t afford to build 


landing fields might well investigate the * 


possibilities of the Army’s “portable air- 
port.” 

This unique landing device consists 
of a 160-foot steel cable suspended from 
four well-anchored steel masts. 

It was developed during the final 
months of the war for use by front-line 
observation planes operating out of range 
of regulation fields. 

Pilots coming in for a landing glide 
under the cable. A hook attached to the 
plane engages a nylon loop on the cable. 
A friction brake slows the forward move- 
ment of the plane, stops it 60 feet in the 
air after a short run along the cable. 

Down to Earth. Lowered to the 
ground by a winch for loading or unload- 
ing, the plane is hoisted into the air again 
for take-offs. The pilot disengages his 
plane when flying speed is reached after 
a run along the cable runway. 

The “portable airport” can be moved 





International 


WIRED FOR LANDING. Plane engages loop (left), is slowed down by braking device. Then 
a winch (right) lowersit to the ground. (SEE: Sky Hook) 
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in a five-ton truck and assembled in 24 
hours by a nine-man crew. 

Planes weighing up to 5,000 Ibs., can 
be accommodated. So far more than 3,000 
take-offs and landings have been made 
without a major mishap, 


Surplus Jail 


Citizens of Winthrop Harbor, IIl. 
(pop. 785), decided three years ago they 
had no further use for their jail, put it up 
for sale. 

They didn’t get an offer, despite the 
housing shortage, until Elmer Knowles, a 
farmer, recently came along and bid $20. 
Knowles dismantled the three-room pokey, 
got about 1,500 pounds of iron bars, doors 
and frames. 

Winthrop Harbor’s trouble makers 
will be confined hereafter, Village Presi- 
dent Walter Knapp explained, in the Zion 
or Lake county jails, 


United We Stand 


Togged out in red, white and blue 
bunting, a prodigal son came back to 
Uncle Sam last week after 85 years. Town 
Line, N. Y. (pop. 250), voted to rejoin 
the Union from which it had seceded in 
1861. 

Town Liners got the urge to rejoin 
when Vicksburg, Miss., and Dade County, 
Ga., took similar action last year. A com- 
mittee, formed to make it unanimous, 
planned a civic celebration. 

The big day dawned gray, cold. At 
3 p.m. business (one general store, two 
saw mills) closed down and everyone 
gathered at the old blacksmith shop where 
the original articles of secession were 
signed because, the story goes, of trouble 
with runaway slaves. 

Barbecue and Ballots. A 44-piece 
high school band played and a fatted calf 
was served, barbecue style. When all had 
eaten their fill, the 113 eligible voters 
marched to the ballot box, some sporting 
badges: “Last Stand of the Confederacy, 
1861-1946.” 

The vote was quickly taken, the tally 
announced, go for, 23 against. Cheers 
went up. Down came the Confederate 
flag, up went the Stars and Stripes. Once 
again it was Town Line, U.S.A. 
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COMES IN BEAUTIFUL 4-COLOR 

WATERPROOF PERMANENT BOX 
Imagine, com pete with striking window 
oetes box. 10 healthy Cactus plants—all 

fferent varieties, all bloom—oan now be 

sold direct to you ‘at this amazing low price 

pa of shipping difficulties to stores! Order 
. save OD this opportunity! 

FRE Lovely hand-painted Mexican pot for window 

sill with columnar grower Lace Cactus blooms 

ag t pink, red and yellow flowers. Gift to pyrene 

—gend today. SEND NO MONE 
DE R NOW_—PA¥Y LATER. Or mail $1.69 with order, we 
pay postage. Satisfaction Kmewiean or money back. Send 


name ands address to PAN AMERICAN CACTUS CO., Dept, 
$-1423, N. . Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Monroe Ave. 









AS) ALL POPULAR 
BRANDS 


Orders Shipped Same Day Received 
Minimum order 3 cartons 


NEW LOW PRICE! 


INCLUDING 
$]-35 per carton POSTAGE 


NO OTHER COSTS 


Perfect delivery guaranteed 
Send check or money order to 


ACE MAIL ORDER CO. 
East Orange 60 N. J. 













Take prompt steps to protect your invention. Delays 
are dangerous. Get new FREE book, ‘Protect, Finance 
and Sell Your Invention,"’ and ‘‘Invention Record" form. 
Preliminary information free. Reasonable fees. Con- 
scientious counsel. Easy payment plan. Learn how to 
protect and sell your invention. Write us today. 


McMORROW & BERMAN 


Registered Patent Attorneys 102-P Atlantic Bidg.. Washington 4, D. C. 


MECHANICS « HOME STUDY 


Step up your own skill with the facts and figures of your 
trade. Audels Mechanics Guides contain Practical Inside 
Trade Information in a handy form. Fully Illustrated and 
Easy to Understand. Highly Endorsed. Check the book 
uu want for 7 days’ Free Examination. Send No Money. 
othing to pay postman. () Refrigeration $4 e D Radio 

O Pumps & Hydraulics $4 e © Machinist $4 e () Diesel $2 
C) Plumbers $6 e()Shipfitter$1 eOWelders$1 eOAuto$4 
O Mathematics $2e0 Electricity $4 e © Carpenters $6 
0 Marine $4 e( Blueprint $2 e (> Sheet Metal$1. 

If satisfied you pay only $1 a month until price is paid. 


AUDEL, Publishers, 49 W. 23 St., New York 10, N. V. 
FEEL PEPPY—RELIEVE THAT 


BACKACHE 


DUE TO FATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 


™“ EN-AR-CO 


INSTANTLY BEGINS ITS he snene 
OF HELPING SOOTHE THAT BAC 
CAUTION: USE ONLY AS DIRECTED 






















PLANS 
FAS T FREEZER Hay 
It’s easy to build this household appli- —S 
ance and profitable to use. Gave up to Kom Se 
75%. Operates on py volts. Plans 
show 5 sizes and are to follow. § 
ENJOY MAKING ON OF these 
freezers from new or used parts. No ex- 5 sizes 
pert knowledge needed. Mail $1.00 bill ors Sto 40.cu. ft 
check for complete plans and catalog. 
LE JAY MFG. CO., 410 Loday Bie Bidg., Minneapolis 6, Mine, 








Opportunity of lifetime supplying DDT and 
other profitable products to farmers. No ex- 
perience or capital required. Must have auto 
and good references. Permanent. Write or wire. 


McNESS COMPANY 
Freeport, Ilinois 








ONE-MAN SAWMILL (‘&55 THA 


200% 
ated ‘Mechant- 







, BELSA' 
Fy in 10,14,20, 
g) lengths. 








BELSAW MACHINERY ats 


Dept. 1551-E£, 3542 Main Street, Kansas City 2, Mo. 





Business 


Where’s the Grain? 


Despite 1945’s record crop produc- 
tion, brokers ask: Where’s the grain. 

Wheat, they say, is so short that flour 
production is threatened. Top prices bid 
for corn, oats, barley and rye fail to smoke 
them out. 

Chicago. dealers last week called the 
situation “without parallel,” blamed gov- 
ernment for “inelastic price control which 
strangles supply and demand, promotes 
competitive bidding, prompts growers to 
hold out for higher prices.” 

Said OPA: “A lot of words. Elastic 
control would mean no control at all, Ceil- 
ings are based on parity, give the pro- 
ducer a fair price, buyers the same.” 

Meaning. Agriculture officials ad- 
mitted short supplies, explained them this 
way: Adverse weather, snows have kept 
20% of the corn, other grains in the field. 
In the Northwest, heavy wheat supplies 
can’t be transported on account of a car 
shortage. More graih is going into feed, 
overseas for relief. 

That’s it, said Agriculture, and noth- 
ing can be done about it. Big crops exist, 
“will come out in time.” 


Farmers’ Markets 


Not so far back, Florida’s small 
farmer had to sell his crops to traveling 
buyers, or ship them on consignment to 
commission houses where often he re- 
ceived nothing, sometimes drew due bills 
for freight charges. It was a vicious sys- 
tem, netting him little, keeping him in 
debt. 

Then, in 1935, the state set up the 
Farmers’ Market system, markets where 
growers and buyers could meet. Now, 
after 10 years, 28 of these markets over 
the state piled up a 1945 sales volume of 
$24 million, 

New Markets. Most impressive 
about this record, said state officials last 
week, is that no attempt has been made to 
compete with existing markets. Rather, 
the stress has been on providing markets 
where none existed before or where pro- 
ducers were inadequately served. 

Upshot is thousands of small farmers 
now have a market, lose no travel time 
trying to find one, get the going price for 
their crops and livestock. 


Composite Veteran 


The average veteran now applying 
for a business loan under the G.I. Bill of 
Rights is 31, married, has two children, 
knows what he’s doing, says a survey by 
the Veterans Administration. The survey 
also showed: 

Holding down a civilian job is not 
new to him as he had about six years’ busi- 
ness experience before entering the Army. 
He is fairly solvent with about $739 in a 
savings account, estimates his total assets 
at about $2,785. 








His character and business “know- 
how” are sufficient for him to borrow 
$2,500 from his local banker and his total 
loan is backed up by a government guaran- 
tee of $1,126 for 2} years at 4% interest. 

Expects $4,451 Profit. He has prom- 
ised to pay off at the rate of $74 a month. 
He’s confident he can do that since he ex- 
pects to net an annual profit of $4,451 
from his new business, 


Money in Gifts 


Kingsbury & Young, Inc., Osage, 
Iowa, hardware dealers, started a gift and 
glassware section as a sideline. 

Right off it was a hit. The first year, 
1943, the stock turned over twice. The 
next year a larger stock turned over three 
times. By 1945, a still larger stock made 
seven turnovers. 

Key to the department’s success, said 
the proprietors last week, is its appeal to 
women. Before the store’s customers 
mostly were men. To attract the women, 
the gift shop was put near the front of the 
store in full view of passers-by. Glass 
shelves backed by mirrors gave a mass 
effect, as well as a sparkling view of what 
the shop had to offer. 

Get Hobby Trade. Birthday, wed- 
ding, anniversary and other gifts are the 


‘main attractions, but decorative figurines, 


other objects of art sell well. Also, 
Osage turned up a number of hobbyists 
who bought vases, salt and pepper shak- 
ers, miniatures. General price of the gifts 
is from 25¢ to $4. 


Crosley’s Engine 


A 4-cylinder, 26-hp. engine for light 
automobiles, built on new principles, was 
unwrapped last week by Crosley Motors, 
Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio, midget auto mak- 
ers. 

The new motor, of thin sheet-steel, 
weighs 59 lbs. Top speed, officials claim, 
is 60 mph. Driven at 35 mph., an opera- 





Acme 


MIDGET ENGINE, Powel Crosley Jr., holds 
engine block of his company's new car which 
gives speed of 60 mph., 50 miles to gallon of 

gas. (SEE: Crosley's Engine) 
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KILLS RATS 


OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 


Easy, safe, and cheap to use. New, improved 
K-R-O Ready-Mixed in Bis-Kit form kills 
rats or your money back. 

Nothing to mix. No mess. No bother. 
Mr. N. P., Hudson, N. H., says, “...in one 
night I got 10 rats. We think it (K-R-O) is 
a wonder.” 

Not a poison. K-R-O (Kills Rats Only) 
is made of red squill. Relatively harmless to 
humans and domestic animals. 

Small cost. Only 35c and $1. Also K-R-O 
Red Squill Powder, 75c. At most drug, feed, 
and seed stores. Get K-R-O, today! 


“Rat Proofing Buildings and Premises,” by U.S. 
FREE Dept. of Interior. Send for your copy, now. The 


K-R-O Company, Springfield, Ohio, Dept. 9, 


KILLS RATS 
ONLY 











FRUIT TREES 
SEEDS, ROSES and SHRUBS 


KELLY FRUIT TREES, STRAWBERRIES, RASP- 
BERRIES, GRAPES, BLUEBERRIES, ROSES, 
SHRUBS ond GARDEN SEEDS are noted 
for vigor and livability. 
Send for NEW 1946 CATALOG listing 
all the best varieties. it's FREE. We 
GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. Order 
early to avoid disoppointment. 
Free Planting Guide with each 
order. Our 66th year. 
KELLY BROTHERS NURSERIES, INC. 
13 MAPLE STREET, DANSVILLE, WN. ¥. 








MAKE MONEY AT HOME 


RUBBER (cwa, 
MOLDS £66 


Amazing rubber mold-making outfit makes 
perfect fiexible molds of plaques, ash 
trays, bookends, etc. Molds cost 6c to 
25c each. Each mold makes hundreds of 
novelties and gifts to sell for $1.00 
apiece and more! No experience neces- 
sary. Everything furnished. Quick and 
easy. Start profitable business in your \ 
home—sell to stores, gift shops, friends, 

resorts, road stands, by mail. Full or spare time. Write 
for complete FREE details and easy instructions. 


SOLO WORKS, Dept. C-807, Loveland, Ohio 














ag ety ape ted 
peuenbors ore che ae veryday Greeting Card Assortments. Gor- 

jon Assortment only $1.00—big profit for you. 
fociua ~-- iii. oe a » Baby Birth, endship, Sympathy and 
Assortmen inclad: Easter, 


ing opportunity for “ 
WALLACE BI BROWN, INC. iw Vonn'S: OE veal 


NOW a:vicareo POWDER 
MEDICATED 

AMAZINGLY SUCCESSFUL FOR BATH, 

CHAFED SKIN, BABY, TIRED FEET! 
Here’s a Talcum unikke any other you've ever tried! 
Fragrant, new All-Purpose Cuticura Talcum! Use 
after shower, to end body odor fear; on feet, chafed 
skin, minor rashes, after shaving—soothes, promptly 
helps relieve irritation. Buy new Cuticura today! 25¢. 
TT 











Raise hin- China te Daman FF Fed 


We poly Cash for your youngsters. Easy Work. 
Small Capital An ideal Business for Anybody Anywhere. 


WILLOW BROOK FARM, R75, Sellersville, Penna. 
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tor can get 50 miles on a gallon of gas. 

Cylinder walls measure 1/16-in. thick. 
Parts are stamped from thin metal sheets 
and tubes, crimped together, then welded. 
Pistons are of aluminum alloy, crankcase 
of aluminum casting. The entire engine is 
precision-formed, machined to exact di- 
mensions, 

Cost, the makers say, will be a small 
fraction of a standard engine, 


Merchandising 





Business Promotion. If you’re a lum- 
ber and building supply dealer, want to 
attract customers, a good way is to give 
home owners ideas on how to modernize 
their homes. A booklet, 38 Ways to Mod- 
ernize Your Home, published by Ameri- 
can Lumberman, 139 N. Clark St., Chi- 
cago, is full of such suggestions, can be 
had for 25¢ a copy, or $10 per 100. 

Window Dressing. No matter how 
good your window display, it’s dead after 
three days. That’s the finding of a recent 
business survey. Recommended was: 
Change your window display often. It 
keeps alive community interest in your 
store. 

Free Advice. If you operate a men’s 
wear store and want to modernize or re- 
design it, Charles S. Telchin, % Men’s 
Wear, 8 E. 13th St., New York-3, N. Y., 
gives men’s wear retailers free advice on 
how to do it. Telchin is one of the first 
architects to devote his full attention to 
store design. 

Hardware. If you want to make 
minor store repairs, you might try a book- 
let put out by Tufcrete Co., 625 SW oth 
St., Des Moines, Iowa. Tufcrete, new 
type concrete, when added to concrete 
mixture—bonds to concrete, wood or other 
floors and stands up under heavy traffic. 
Can be used indoors, outdoors, on worn 
wood, concrete, brick, for patching or new 
surfaces, 

Food. Once the meat industry set- 
tles down there'll be plenty of meat, also 
plenty of competition among dealers. If 
your shop needs modernizing to meet this 
competition, Armstrong Cork Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa., has an illustrated booklet that’s 
full of sales ideas, 

Pre-fabs. A big mail order house 
is using half-page ads to tell the world 
about a pre-fabricated garage, 12’ x 20’, 
they’re selling for $330. Lumber dealers 
say the price is high. Nevertheless, sales 


‘are being made to customers who could 


buy the same garage, or a better one, for 
the same money from local lumber deal- 
ers. It’s the merchandising—not the price 
—that gets orders. 

Paint Facts. Paint dealers might tell 
customers this: A year’s research by a 
Midwest university revealed painting a 
house makes it last 40% longer. 

More Sales. Store owners who ac- 
quaint employes with new products get 
more sales. Best way is to take out a 
sample of the item, require each employe 
to learn to use it. Expert demonstrations 
usually sell any interested customer. 





Are NERVES shouting 





SORETONE LINIMENT 
for quick relief on contact! 


@When fatigue, exposure put misery in wes eae ae 
mnocien, ¢ tendons tow 4 peck. i 4 Leas 
in es its si eliev 
} me an & with the liniment te a 
‘or this purpose, 

—— Liniment contains effective 
rubefacient ingredients that act like glow- 
ing warmth from a heating pad. Helps 
attract fresh sur. face blood supply. 

Soretone is in a class by itself. Fast, gen- 
tle, satisfying relief assured or price re- 
funded. 50¢. Economy size $1.00. 

*Try Soretone for Athlete’s Foot. Kills 
all 5 types of common fungi—on contact! 









Gentle Heat-Effect— 
The Safe, Proven Heating 
Pad Principle in a 
Handy Bottle! 


—And McKesson Makes It 





; Red, White, Blue, Pinte and 
' Purple~a l0c- of seeds 
- of all 6 


es and flowers. 
en--help raise food. 
Wm. Henry Maule, Maule, 154 Maule 
(in the west) 154 Maule Bidg., 





STUDY AT HOME for Personal 
Success and LARGER EARN- 
INGS. 37 years expert instruc- 
tion—over 108,000 students en- 
rolled. LL.B. awarded. 
All text material —- 
payment pe. Send for 
USO Pi “and: bse 
ecutive Guidance" NOW! 


AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
Dept. 62-P, 646 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 11, ill 


DOUBLE FRENCH LILACS 


and other lovely shrubs, trees 
ing vines. Write for FREE CATALOG. 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. P, GENEVA, N.Y 


Everbearing Raspberries 


Transplanted Bushes, ready to bear this Summer, 
Write for FREE Catalog. 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. P, Geneva, N. Y. 


New Colorful Chrysanthemum 


roducing hundreds of flowers the first year. Write 
or FREE C CATALOG 


Stern’s Nurseries, ‘Dept. P, Geneva, N. Y. 


a OTTAWA Wood Saw 


FOR TRACTORS 
Fast wood sawing, quickly pays 
for self. Easily moved while 
attached. Big blade. Fee details, 

OTTAWA MFG. CQ. 
W-264 Oak Ave., Ottawa, Kans. 
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Buchel of Ripe 


TOMATOES 
fFum ONE VINE 


2 or 3 vines will produce enough 
tomatoes for the seaninene family. 


New B 


Tme-2-CRoP 


TOMATO rapidly grows to a 
height of 10 to 18 feet. Grow 
on trellis, side of house or barn 
or asa bush in garden. Beautiful 
crimson, solid, meaty fruits of 
best quality, some weighing 
over 2 Ibs. each. The most pro- 
ductive of all tomatoes. Trial 
packet 10c—3 for 25c, postpaid. 
CASH PRIZE CONTEST 
Send for FREE Garden Book 
vingfulldetailsabout CASH 
RIZES to growers of this 
wonderful tomato. 
BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
256 C.T., GALESBURG. MICH. 











edigree-Sired by males from 200-300 
Offie Ess Record’ R.O.P. Hens. U. 8. 
Pullorum Tested. Your — 


ice. CATALOG F 
LONE ELM HATCHERY. Box 110, Nokomis, Ill, 


/STAMMER? 


This new 128- book, “‘Stammering, 

ies Cause and Correction,’ describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific correc- 

tion of ppammering and stuttering—suc- 





cessful for 45 years. Free—no obligation. 
Benjamin N. Bogue, Dept. 3427 Circle 
S tewa,tteagnein CUCU Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


DIRECT TO YOU 


Genuine beautiful ROCKDALE 
Monuments, Markers. tisfec- @EASY 
| A ny ACK. Freight ; TERMS §—— 
Free ca’ - “8 ~ ces, 
Rockdale Monume Co., 640 Joliet, 


Free Book At Xe 


MOUNT BIRDS, ANIMALS, FISH 


soothed 


WE WILL PAY YOU ‘25 


FOR SELLING FIFTY $1 ASSORTMENTS 


® Great demand for our Birthday and All Occa- 
sion cards. Sell for $1—your pro t Lee It costs 
nothing to try—write for samples today. 


MERIT CARD CO., Dept 13h Et CLINTON ST., NEWARK 2, N. J 





Tune in Mutual net- 
works every Saturday, 

p. m. Eastern Standard 
Time and enjoy the Purina 
Mills Show, “Op’ry House 
Matinee”, and the latest 


news brought to you direct 


from Washington by the 


editors of 


PATHFINDER 














Edueation 


Diploma Schools 


Scores of ex-G.I.s, lacking high school 
diplomas but anxious to cash in on college 
provisions of the G.I. Bill, are making use 
of the Massachusetts Regional High 
School Plan as a stepping stone to higher 
education. 

Correspondence courses provide in- 
structional materials in the program 
worked out by school superintendents and 
presidents of the state teachers colleges. 
Teachers of various subjects act as super- 
visors or tutors as student needs require, 
explained Julius E. Warren, commissioner 
of education. 

Honorably discharged veterans of 
World War II, who lived in the state six 
months prior to enlistment, are eligible to 
enroll. Enrollees are given aptitude and 
intelligence tests to determine proper edu- 
cational levels. Then schooling is carried 
on at any hour of the day suitable to the 
students, 

Program Expands. Originally set up 
in the nine state teachers colleges, the 
program has expanded rapidly with sub- 
centers being opened in other sections of 
the state. Most popular subjects so far 
have been English and mathematics, fol- 
lowed by physics, chemistry, U.S. History 
and osilens of democracy. 


Art of Friendship 


Russian youngsters will get their first 
glimpse of American life as interpreted by 
U.S. school children, when a collection of 
creative art, now on display at the Mu- 
seum- of Modern Art, New York, is 
shipped to the Soviet Union next month 
for exhibition. 

The museum and the National Coun- 
cil of American-Soviet Friendship will 
sponsor the Russian tour. 

Children from all parts of the U.S. 
have recorded life as they saw and under- 
stood it. Maple sugar making in Vermont, 
the industrial areas of the Midwest, the 
cotton fields of the South, and the moun- 
tains, deserts and Indians of the Far West 
have been reproduced by the youthful art- 





ists in more than 1,500 pieces of art. 

Maps and Photos. The best of these 
have been selected for display in Russia. 
With each will go pictures of the young 
artists, and photographs and maps of their 
particular sections of the country, care- 
fully explained by detailed captions. Two 
smaller versions of the exhibit will tour 
American schools, 


Classroom Novice 


College was a strange and thrilling 
adventure for Dace Bolyan, 17-year-old 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George Bolyan, 
when she enrolled recently as a midyear 
freshman at the University of Nebraska, 
for she had never been in a schoolroom 
before. 

Reared on lonely Chichagof Island, 
200 miles southwest of Alaska, Dace was 
educated at home by her mother, a former 
Seattle schoolteacher, with the aid of cor- 
respondence courses. She.has her eye on 
a medical degree. 


Face Lifting 


It took months of work and thousands 
of dollars to correct and reprint maps, 
globes and atlases rendered obsolete by 
World War I. Now, 25 years later, car- 
tographers must do it again, only on a 
larger scale. 

When Nazi invaders began reshaping 
the face of Europe, Rand McNally and 
A. J. Nystrom, two of the bigger map 
firms, tried to keep abreast of changes 
with decalcomanias which could be pasted 
over existing maps and globes. But politi- 
cal and boundary changes came so fast 
this plan soon was abandoned in favor of 
low-cost map supplements. 

Now the companies are getting ready 
for the more permanent changes which 
will come with the final peace treaty. 
Then globes, textbooks and wall maps 
will have to be completely supplemented 
or replaced. 

Keep the Old Maps. Don’t destroy 
outdated maps, Rand McNally warns, for 
in the years to come they will be valuable 
for historical study. 

Rand McNally should know. After it 
destroyed pre-1912 maps as obsolete after 
World War I, it encountered a demand 
almost as great as for new maps. 


Museum of Modern Art 


INSIDE AND OUT. Americans at work and play, recorded in war plant and tobogganing scenes. 
(SEE: Art of Friendship) 
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Movies 


STANWYCK, BRENT. Never more effective. 


What to See 


My Reputation (Warners). A fresh, 
moving story of a young widow, mother 
of adolescent sons, whose attempts to love 
again are the target of gossip, misunder- 
standing. Fine performances by Barbara 
Stanwyck and George Brent. A woman’s 
picture. 

Girl on the Spot (Universal). A new 
trick, by which 11 Gilbert and Sullivan 
musical numbers are used in a melodrama, 
makes an interesting film. Lois Collier 
performs with ability. Good music and 
story. 

The Spiral Staircase (RKO). A 
psychopathic professor, intent on killing 
everyone in an old mansion who is not 
perfect, is the central figure. Dorothy Mc- 
Guire, as the girl who has lost her voice 
through shock, contributes some nice 
work, though speechless. Ethel Barry- 
more and George Brent are also splendidly 
cast. 

Dick Tracy (RKO). Evidently de- 
signed to start a series of Tracy episodes, 
this story deals with the outsmarting of a 
madman seeking vengeance on jurors who 
convicted him. Morgan Conway doesn’t 
quite measure up to the redoubtable Dick. 
Maybe next time. 

Whistle Stop (United Artists). Gam- 
bling, tramps and murder combine to 
show the seamy side of life with George 
Raft, Ava Gardner and Victor McLaglen 
in a suspense-filled plot. Average appeal, 
excellent music. 

Texas Panhandle (Columbia). Ex- 
citement and action, will please the horse 
opera clientele. Charles Starrett routs a 
crooked gang trying to chase out home- 
steaders. Spode Colley, king of western 
swing, adds some excellent musical num- 
bers. 

Because of Him (Universal). A thin 
thread of plot imposes Deanna Durbin, 
stage-struck waitress, upon Charles Laugh- 
ton, famous actor, for a trial performance. 
Slow-moving. 

The Lonesome Trail (Monogram). 
Scoundrels move into a ghost town, start 
tall tales of a gold strike and sit back to 
fleece the eager public. 
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l- Peter Pain 
PUMMELS. You 
WITH MEAN 


MUSCLE 


a 


@ Ben-Gay acts fast to relieve 
muscular. ache and pain—be- 
cause it contains two famous 
pain-relieving ingredients 
known to every doctor. Yes, 
Ben-Gay contains up to 2% 
times more of these tested in- 
gredients— methyl salicylate’ 
and menthol — than five other 
widely offered rub-ins. No 
wonder it’s so fast, so soothing! 
Get genuine Ben-Gay. 


vem 
Ben-Gay—tne ORIGINAL ANALGESIQUE BAUME 


for PAIN | J RHEUMATISM | THERE'S ALSO 
ofo 


Als NEURALGIA MILD BEN-GAY 
DUE TO { 





AND COLDS FOR CHILDREN 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in many 
cases almost as well as with natural teeth. Klutch 
lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rocking, 
chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. ... If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on substi- 
tutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a generous 
trial box. © 1. P. Inc. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 4602-B, ELMIRA, N. Y. * 




















WRITE TODAY 


Turkey Poults, Poultry Equipment, Electrical Appliances, 
lawn Mowers, 





GET CHICK FACTS AND PRICES 
Catalog describes our famous Vitamizing pro- 
cess. Details on our Baby Chick Replacement In- 
surance Policy and other ‘big profit’ features 
of the Big Boy Chick Raising Plan. Sent FREE. 


ILLINOIS 
BOX 





EARN 
MONEY 
SHOWING 
hes] ctual ‘ante. fabrics a my ri) OL 
Cas caiaend 
PRICES. T 





THE MELVILLE CO. Dept 4139, CINCINNATI 3,,OHIO 








hundreds of other “hard-to-get” items 


My biggest catalog in 30 years. You'll find 
every page crammed with interesting in- 
formation and merchandise you've waited 
years to buy. A book for the whole family. 
A complete farm and home supply store in 
your armchair. Our big 30th Anniversary 
issue is the most unusual published by any 
hatchery, anywhere—Horace L. Campbell, 





STATE HATCHERIES 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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Here’s help for the 
creaking pain of 


Help increase the flow of 
nature’s own lubricating fluids 


@ Ifcold weather makes your joints 
feel sore and stiff—if every move 
you make hurts—remember this: 
Cold weather actually constricts 
tiny blood vessels cutting down the 
supply of nature’s own lubricat- 
ing fluids to your joints—that’s 
why they creak, and feel stiff. 
But rub those aching joints with 
Absorbine Jr. and your local cir- 
culation speeds up. That wonder- 
ful “‘warmth” helps those tiny 
blood vessels feed your 
joints with more lubri- 
cating fluids—and you 
feel_like shouting for 
. joy! Always keep 
Absorbine Jr. handy. 
$1.25 at your drugstore. 


W. F. Young, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass. 











































Comforts of Life 


That children are a comfort 
In your old age is true. 
Ane another thing—they help 
You reach it faster, too. 
Louise Duke 


Freddie’s mother was showing him a 
picture of the Roman martyrs being 
thrown to the lions, telling him what a 
terrible thing it was. Then she asked him 
what he thought of it. 

“Tt’s very sad, Mama,” he said, shak- 
ing his head. “Look at that little lion over 
in the corner—he’s not getting any.” 


“Out West we treat the help just like 
the rest of the family.” 

“Well, in New York, if we want them 
to stay, we have to treat them with re- 


spect.” 


“The game of bridge is steadily los- 
ing its popularity in London homes,” says 
the London Daily Mail. 

London bridge is falling down. 


The sweet young thing entered a 
photographer’s studio with a small snap- 
shot. 

“T want this enlarged,” she said. 

“Certainly. Would you like it 
mounted?” said the clerk. 

“Oh, that would be lovely,” replied 
the girl. . “He'll certainly look wonderful 
on a horse.” 


“Why do you say story writers are 
funny folk?” 

“Well, don’t their tales come right 
out of their heads?” 


“Doesn't that mule ever kick you?” 
“No, but frequently he kicks the 
place where I recently was.” 


“What brought you here?”’ 
“Two policemen, Judge.” 
“Drunk, I suppose.” 
“Yes, both of them.” 


“Paper, you know, can be used effec- 
tively to keep a person warm.” 

“Ves, I remember a 30-day note once 
kept me in a sweat for a month.” 


. 
“Here, Lady, is a nice ham, heme 
cured.” 
“Buc . want one that has never been 
ill.” 


A female voice on the phone asked: 
“Hello, is this the Fidelity Insurance Co. ?” 
“Ves, Madam.” 


“Well, I want to have my husband’s 


fidelity insured.” 


gown, Millie.” 
“Oh, this? I wear it to teas.” 
“To tease whom?” 


“You certainly look cute in that 





“Remember,” admonished the pro- 
fessor, ‘every man should know himself.” 

“Maybe,” countered the flippant stu- 
dent, “but in doing so he wastes a lot of 
time that might be spent making more 
desirable acquaintances!” 


“Do you think Gaddleby is as big a 
crook as the newspapers say he is?” 
“Yes, he runs true to type!” 


“So he offered to make you a present 
of a live turkey?” 
“Yep; he said it was mine for the 
axing.” . 


“Please, doctor,” the man shouted 
into the phone, “my mother-in-law is ly- 
ing at death’s door; won’t you please come 
and pull her through?” 


“My poor man, are you really con- 
tent to spend your life walking about the 
country begging?” 

“No, ma’am, not at all. Many’s the 
time I’ve wished had a car.” 


Brain Teaser No. 119 


A man digging a 
hole was asked, “How 
deep is that hole?” 
He replied by saying, 
“My height is exactly 
5 ft. 10 in. I am go- 
ing twice as deep and then my head will 
be twice as far below ground as it is now 
above ground.”” How deep was the hole 
when finished? 
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Solution to No. 118 

Let x equal the no. of leaps the rabbit 
will take before the fox overtakes her. 
X plus 50 equals the no. of the rabbit's 
leaps the fox must travel to overtake the 
rabbit. % (x plus 50) equals the no. of 
its own leaps the fox must make to over- 
take the rabbit. ¢ x equals the no. of its 
own leaps the fox must make to overtake 
the rabbit. 4 (x plus 50) equals # x. 
x equals 250, no. leaps the rabbit takes. 
¢ x equals 200, no. of leaps the fox takes. 
























“May | borrow a cup of sugar?” 


PATHFINDER 





People who live in the smaller cities and 
towns lean strongly to nationally advertised 
brands. Strangers on Main Street shelves are 
not popular. Consequently, unknown private 
brands are seldom stocked by the better mer- 
chants. And those merchants are thereby 
better able to serve their PATHFINDER sub- 
scribers. 

PATHFINDER—the weekly news magazine 
edited for families who live in the smaller 
cities and towns—is published for people 
noted for their preference of the best in mer- 


chandise. Alert-thinking citizens of Main 


Street lay stress on good personal living. And 


PATHFINDER, for both merchants and cus- 


tomers, is a substantial help toward that end. 
One million circulation guaranteed by De- 


cember 1, 1946. 


— Pathfinder 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher PHILADELPHIA 5 





Caramel Cream Parfait Fudge Cream Freeze Vanilla Ice Cream Golden Parfait Apricot Cream Sherbet 


Kleven Luscious Sweet Desserts 


Chocolate 


Sognd Foerne Custard Pudding 


Baked Custard Pie 


| 
| 
| 


Cream 
Caramel Pudding 


QCrENCE now brings you a new kind of syrup 
made from corn, that is really sweet. You don’t 
have to bolster it with sugar. It stands on its own. It’s 
sweet enough to do-things with. 
And so we offer you here eleven recipes—eleven luscious 
quick new recipes made with this marvelous new-type syrup, 
that require no sugar at all. They are good, husky, healthy Fa ss 
desserts that men and boys really like. Bayer es 


‘ i ; ; i ~~ of the A. E. 
You can also use this syrup for canning, stewing or freezing 5 pis he Oo. 


fruits, for hot cereals, for sweetening fresh fruits—like grape- Decatur, Minos 
gistered in 1c 


fruit. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
So please don’t confuse it with ordinary old-time corn syrup, = a eo oe oe 
because this new product . . . Sweetose . . . is so different that 
the Government has granted us a patent. We think you will be 
in for a surprise when you try it. 
So just as a starter mail the coupon at the right, and 
we will mail you these last-minute recipes for eleven 
wonderful quick new desserts, together with other 
information about this new modern miracle made 
from corn. Just clip the coupon and mail it today. 
You will be glad you did. A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., 
Decatur, Ill. 


I 


A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. 

Dept. P-2, Decatur, Ill. 

Gentlemen: Please send me free, your 
recipes for eleven luscious desserts made with 
your patented new-type syrup, Sweetose. 


Also other information about this new food 
discovery. 


WAFFLE syRUP 


Sweetose iE 


MADE BY STALEY'S 


(7S REALLY SWEET / 
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